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PfiOil 


W. LPE-WARNER, Esq., O.S., 

Member of the Education Commission, 

To 

The Eqx. W. ItUNTER, LL.D , C.I.E., 

President of the Education Commission. 

Sir, 

I bare the hononr to submit to you, for presentation to the Educa- 
tion Commission, a report prepared by the Director of Public Instruction in the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts on the condition of education in that province. I 
had entertained a hope that Jlr. Howe)], Offleiafing Commissioner of the Hyder- 
ahad Assigned Districts, would hare relieved me of the responsibility of criti- 
cising a report upon a province with the circumstances of which he Ls so familiar. 
But, although lie was unable to undertake that task, I am indebted to liim for 
the advice wliich he has given to Mr. Dandekarin corapilin^and correcting the 
proof of his report. At llr. HowelPs suggestion I have entirely refrained from 
any interference with the preparation of the report, wliich represents intact the 
riew-a and recommendations of a Native gentleman of the highest position in the 
Education Department, in which he has gained a large experience, not merely 
in the Bombay Presidency, but also in Bcrar. His views'will, I am sore, com- 
mand and deserve the careful attention of the Commission. But, charged ns 
I have been by my colleagues with the responsibility of submitting this report, 

I have thought it my duty to allow no personal feehng of difSdenco to interfere 
with a free espvesslon of my own opinion on the various points which the report 
suggests. I must naturally feel a reluctance to comment on principles which 
have the sanction of high authority, and arc after all dehatcable questions on 
which officers of equal experience agree to differ. With these ODserrations, 
how ever, I propose to submit for the consideration of the Commission a few 
remarks on the extension of secondary education, the administration of primary 
education in Berar, and the state of fenwlc education, which appear to be the 
chief points on which commentsare calledfor I would adjthat the Director’s 
report'did not reach me till tlio beginning of November, when it was too late 
to suggest alterations in it. I have, however, enjoyed the advantage of a con- 
ference with Hr. Dandekar in Bombay, and a brief visit to Hyderahad, in 
accoidance with the arrangements proposed by the Commission and sanctioned 
by the Government of India. 

2. The questions wliich the enclosed report raises for consideration by the 
Commission are neither numerous nor special. Comparisons aro very often mis- 
leadings but between the North-East Division of inspection in Bombayand the 
Assigned Districts, whoso western frontier niarclies with the Bombay Presi- 
dency, there is such a similarity of geographical and ethnical features as to 
render a comparison between the educational progress of the two provinces a 
fair test of the relative efficiency of the two systems. Berar, with its area of 
17,711 miles and population of 2,672,673, contains 37,333 Aborigines, 7 per 
cent. Muhammadans, and 92 per cent. Hindus. The North-Easlem Division of 
the Bombay Educational Divisions, in an area of 22,913 square miles, com- 
prises Khandeish, Nasik, and Abmednagar, with a population of 2,709,063, of 
whom SO per cent, are Hindus, &'3 per cent, iluhammadans, and a large abori- 
ginal population, whioU in. Khandeish is 14 pet cent., in Nasik 6-0 per cent., and 
in Ahmednagar barely 1 per cent, of the entire population of the district. The 
Division is, with the exception of Sind, the miwt backward of all the Divisions of 
Bombay, which is accoimtcd for partly by its large aboriginal population, and 
partly by its liability to the ravages of ianunc and locusts. The chief Ja^gu.^ge, 
both of the North-East Division and of Berar is ITarathi ; primary education in 
both provinces is supported by a local cc«s ; in point of railway communication 
and form of administration there is little difference to note; and generally, as 
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scliools, one is at ITalkapur, intbeBaldana districts where tlie ponulation is 
only8,lB2. ^ ^ 

5 . TTith these few remarks on higher education, I proceed to consider the 
position of primary education in Berar. The Director’s report (General Form 3) 
shows that, escluding its share of direction and inspection, as well as the cost of 
the training school, primary education absorbs Bs. 2,09,296, or 69-31 per cent, 
of a total expenditure of Bs. 3,&2,894. Mr. Hoirell observes that in this re. 
spect Berar affords amodeltotberest of India. In Bombay nearly 13 lakhs out 
of Bs. 29,46,746, or 41 percent., are spent on the maintenance of primary 
schools. But in Bombay the division of expenditure is not calculated on the 
same principle as in Bel-ar. TheGovemmentoflndiaBesolutionNo. dated 
January 6th, 1879, wiu in point of fact unsuitable to the circumstances of 
TVestem India, and the attempt to adapt its ruling to the Central Provinces, 
Berar; and Bombay has simply led. to contusion and to the adoption of different 
systems of calculation which vitiate any comparison. In Berar those p rimar y 
schools whose highest standards reach the course of a middle-class school are 
treated as primary schools ; nhercas in Bombay the middle-class section is 
divided from the primary section, and the expenditure on, with the attendance 
in, the former finds its place under middle-class school expenditure and results. 
Mr. Dandekar informs me that the total expenditure on the 439 vemacalar 
hoys* schools amounts to Es. 1,40,800 ; but he is unable at present to separate 
the expenditure in the Anglo-vernacular schools. He estimates, however, that, 
comparing similars with similars, the expenditure on primary education in 
Berar would be 45 per cent., as against 44 per cent, in Bombay. Similarly, 
the cost of each pupil to Government in Berar would be about Bs. 6-2, against 
Rs. 4-6in Bombay. Ibelieve that the Bombay system of calculation is a correct 
interpretation of the orders of the Government of India, and was approved by 
them. It is necessary, therefore, in placing before the Commission the accom* 
panying report, to explain that the slatbtical tables which deal with primary 
Bobools include, not merely the attendance in the primary classes of Anglo-ver. 
nacular schools, hut the whole attendance and the cost of education in those 
schools which combine vernacular education in the primary course with English 
education in the lower grades of the middle*school course. It would be im- 
possible at this late date to extricate the figures, but in the remarks which 
follow the principle adopted in Berar must bo borne in mind. 

6. The salient features iu the system of primary instruction in this pro- 
vince may DOW be stated. The Government schools, numbering 461, on the 
calculation adopted by Jfr. Dandekar, contain 28,305 boys. They are fairly 
distributed throughout the six districts of the province. Akola has 109, 
Amraoti 96, Buldana 78, ElIicLpur 73, Basini 67, B'un 48. They are to a great 
extent maintamed from the proceeds of a local cess imposed on the land, 
which rests on the sanctiou of the Secretary of State, but not, as in the case 
of Bombay, on the sanction of law. TUo cess was originally an education cess, 
but is now part of a local cess, connected with village police. Education, 
however, did not lose by the change, and it receives now a larger share than 
formerly. On every rupee of revenue paid by each field, one anna three pies, 
or five pice, are levied. Of this reventie, one-filth, or three pies in the rupee, 
forms the school cess. The cess income for education in 1881-82 amounted 
to Rs. 1,01,081, and each district wascredited with its own share. The adminis- 
tration of this fund is, however, pecuL'ar, and demands attention. A hard-and- 
fast rule is laid doivn that primary education in Government schools is not to 
receive more than Es. 1,30,000 in the year. It is also assumed that Rs. 53,GC0 
of the cess income are available for this purpose, to which the Local Govern- 
ment add from general revenues the tolauce to make up Rs. 1,30,000. The 
rest of the cess income is set aside for school buildings. If the cess income 
increases, so as to be able to contribute more than Rs. 63,CC0, then the provin- 
cial assi<*nmcnt proportionately decreases. On this arrangement Mr. Dowell 
has observed as follows : “Ignite agree in the importance attached to the 
principles of self-help and check on provincial outlay ; but I do not think it 
encourages self-help to say that the more the people do for themselves the less 
the Govemnient will do for them ; nor do I think that the sum of Rs. 1,30,000 
bears any adequate ratio either to the ntunber of vernaeular schools which the 
province rcqmres, or to the total aggregate revenues of the province from 
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whicli the Government sliaro of Rs, 1,30,000 b drawn.” Tlio available income 
bein'* fixed at Rs. 1,30,000, Ibo principle of administration appears to be as 
follows. Tlio Deputy Commissioner of each district prepares the budget, and 
sends it to the Director, who usually acquiesces in it. jUthough the cess in* 
como may be said to form the local resources, to whicli the jirovincial grant is 
a sort of lump grant-in-aid, yet the cesa-payers, or other non-ofllcial representa- 
tives of local public opinion, havo no voice either in the preparation of the 
budget or ill settling the position and cliaracter of tlio schools. The schools 
themselves are'called Goveraraent schools, and not cess schools ; and, speaking 
generally, there is nothing either in financo or administration to connect the 
ccss'payers with the schools on which their contributions arc spent. 

7. I am unable to give the Commission any information on a point of con- 
siderable importance, which, if the ccss-paycrs wore idcnUDctl with the adminis- 
tration of the ccss-money, would undoubtedly be forthcoming. Tlio ctss in- 
come is an agricultural rate levied on the cuUivafed land, wlicthcr paying rent 
to Government, or to alienees. Inamdars pay the cess at a slightly enhanced 
rate, but jagirdars, or izardars, or other holders of entire ^albgcs, do not ap- 
parently pay it. The largo towns, in all probability, do not contribute much 
towards it. There are llrc municipalities in Berar with an annual income of 
Ks. 76,010. j\Jtogcther they give Rs. 711 to primary boys’ schools and Rs. CIS 
to girls’ schools. Amraoti is the most liberal, and co’nlributcs 10-9 per cent, 
of the total cost of the primary cduc.ation in the town, but the average contri- 
buUon of all five mumcip-ilifies to tliis object w C*9 per cent., leaving 03T per 
cent, of the cost of primary education both in towns and Tillages to lie borne 
by the cess fund. Fuller statistics would probably establish the fact, which 
these incotaplcto figures suggest, that tho agricultural cess fund, with its pro- 
vincial grant-in-aid, is, to some extent, diverted from tho villages to tho larger 
totvns. It would bo interesting to ascertain if snch is the case, since if it were 
BO, an additional argument would be found for identifying nwd boards with 
tho expenditure and administration of rural cess funds. At present I merely 
refer to what I believe Is an anomaly, and almost an injustice, to the cess-payer, 
without gomg further than to offer a suggestion that the subject deserves 
full consideration. 

8. ‘While tho primary education budget is prepared by the llcputv Com- 
missioner, tho administration of tho 'fee receipts is left to local, or rather to 
Tillage, school committees. Last year the fee receipts in tho 401 Government 
primary schools realised Rs. 20,14-4-8-0. The total eri«ndlturo on these 
schools u-as Its. 1,90,430, and therefore the fee receipts formed an additional 
income equal to 18-7 per cent, of the whole cipendilure. It appears, however 
that the actual sum contributed from fees towards the supjiort of primary 
schools was Rs. 13,720, and, therefore, not mucli more than a moiety of the 
fee receipts was expended. Tlie fee receipts arc entrusted to small school com- 
mittees, which spend them without any budget arrangements, at their discre- 
tion, on prizes, and on necessary school apparatus. Tlie advanfa'-o of this 
system appears to bo that it encourages local interest in the school, thus makin" 
it clear to the people that, although Government consider -it proper to 
appreciate education by chaining fees for it, they have no desire to make a 
revenue out of it. It seems to me that the disadvantages outweit»h this 
advantage, and involve a want of control over the funds, and a rUk of wasteful 
expenditure. Tho rich school, already supplied Trith necessary apparatos is 
enriched with fees which the committco cannot properly spend. The poorer 
school is inefficient for want of apparatus, which its fees cannot purchase 
Above all, the cess-payers who are waiting for funds to open a school in their 
own village must view with jealousy the extravagance of expendit<jro in 
villages which are already maintainiDg schools at tho general expense of tho 
cess-paying community, and are also spending 13 per cent, of that expenditure 
at their own discretion. ^ 


9 Eerawmgtlie bets lyhioli I iai* staled, andtmlmgmthalHIjo diffldeace 
■wiioli my siort e^iieaoc ol Berar Imposes. I venture to tliink that a areal ev 
tension ot elementary educahon may he oblaiaed by direcUy identitlinn 
oess-payers .nth the eipendrture of -the cess fund. In the North 
Division ol Bombay there ate 43,791 children in 791 cess schools. Why^hS 
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Berar, Trhich is a richer proTince, be content with 28,305 pupils in 461 schools ? 
The time has arrived when munimpfJ and local boards are being trained in all 
•I)artsof India to takepartintheadministrationof theirown affairs. Education 
seems to be a department which would derive the greatest benefit from local 
knowledge and popular co-operation, provided Government reserved a general 
power of direction. If such a policy were decided -on, the first step would be 
to separate the urban fund for education from the rural fund. The former 
should be credited with its share of cess re<%ipts, any municipal and local con- 
tributions, and the fee receipts. To these should be added the provincial 
assignment, bearing a proper proportion to local resources, and rising as they 
increased. _ It might he fixed at a minimum of one-third of the local income 
and a maximum of one-half. The municipal committee should have absolute 
control over this fund, spending it on schools or on buildings as it pleased. 
The committee should, however, be bound to build school-houses through the 
agency of the Public "Works Department on approved plans ; to teach the 
pupils according to standards laid down by the Department ; and to accept the 
rules prescribed for examination and Inspection. It should fix the rate of fees 
and be allowed to regulate the number of free admissions. The masters 
employed should hold certificates from the training school, or, in exceptional 
cases, from the Director. The rural fund should similarly be credited with the 
proceeds of the district cess collected outside the towns with the fees and local 
contributions, and with the provincial assignment. The powers of rural com- 
mittees entrusted with the administratiou of the fund should be similar to those 
of the town committees. I think a district committee would be sufficient 
without subdividing the area into jurisdictions of taluka committees. It is, 
however, unnecessary to fill in details ; but the advantages which I claim for 
the scheme proposed would be the association of the people with their own cess 
school. What nas the history of national education in Pnglandbeen, except 
the record of the proceeding of local committees directing the primary educa- 
tion of the population both in towns and in villages P 1 confess that I feel little ■ 
sympathy with Mr. Howell’s complaint that ‘‘private enterprise has-been 
hanoicappcd, hampered, and crushed by Government competition,'’ if I under- 
stand him correctly to imply that the cess schools should make way for indige- 
nous schools. Mr. Howell, speaking of primary school-houses, states that lie 
does not agree in the anxiety of some people to hare simple and cheap build- 
ings. "I think,” he writes, “ a8arule,theTUlage school-house ebouldbe the best 
building in the village, a really suitableand permanent structure, furnished in a 
suitable and attractive way with modern school appliances. Such a building 
so furnished is in itself an education both for the villagers and their children, 
and should last out successive generations of school-tmildrcn. If we left no 
othec monument sown broadcast over India, I think we might be proud of our 
work.” I agree with Mr. Howell, but go much further tluin the outside of 
the school-house. I think the school, as well as ite building, should he the best 
possible. But it should be the village $chool, and not the Government school. 

It should neither he the private speculation of an itinerant, ill-educated, in- 
digenous schoolmaster, nor the State-managed and State-appointed institution 
for instruction. It should be the district vfflag© school or cess school, founded 
on the contributions of the people, but aided by Government ; establisbed and 
managed by a district committee, but inspects by Government. Under such 
a system Bombay has doubled its school attendance in a few years, at a com- 
paratively small addition of cost to the ceSs fund and to Government. It has 
vastly increased the efficiency of tb© schools, so that 62,233 scholars passed in 
'the varioxis standards in 1881-82 ; and it has managed them so economically 
that the cost of a pupil in a cess school is Its. 4-6-10 per annum, althongli 
nearly 20 per cent, of the hoys are free students, wliile the cost in an unaided 
indigenous school, which barely teaches the 2nd standard, U Rs. 4-5-G. Simi- 
lar results may easUy, if the Department will steadily persevere in its course, be 
obtained in Berar ; and I submit that it is a far sounder policy to diffuse and 
elevate the standard of primary education, identifying the progress of local 
Ijotos -with the progress of the schools, than to surrender our task as hopeless, 
and to fall back upon inefficient and ephemeral indigenous schools. Such 
schools can only improve under the stimulus of competition with better rivals, 
and if that stimulus is removed, they, will relapse into the same condition in 
which we found, them in 1854. 

Hyderabad. 2 
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I?? inn'aSrwJoA fs ratobll a. being the opinion ot aa cdnraled. Katieo 
pcntleman on the TOmparatire advantages of the. cess school and the indigcn- 
fus Sml. I extract from Uis report and some sorrlcmcnlaiy papera ^ has 
Sloo the lollosvino observations on the .nd.™nom schools of Berar: 

" People constantly apjly for ecss schools rMoaged hy OoTemment ^ umer- 
oos oppUcations io nosv lying hefoie mo for want of permiss.on to male full 
use of the cess-monev. It is hecause the people cannot get Government 
schools that they put up nitli indigenous schools. Mi^nous schools are 
entirely minting in sv^tem, organisation, and discipline. " Ilie masters 
mi^^te from place to place. It is this changeahleness tliat mahes the people 
defire something more permanent and useful.” “The instruction given in 
them is poor, and whilst the cess school costs the parent less, it gives a better 
and more practical instruction to hU children.” I called for, and have before 
me, the inspection returns of several of the indigenous schools in ^rar, and 
the remarks supplied from every district confirm the low opinion of the 
character of their instruction which the Director notices. Hr. Dandckar fur- 
ther remarks; "The master charges fees varying from one anna to a rupee 
according to the means of the parents.” “ No reliance can he placed on the 
statistics regarding indigenous schools.*' “ The Akola Deputy Inspector states 
that the tahsQdars returned 22 schools which his masters could not find, and 
the masters reported 40 schools which the tahsildais could not ^d.” He 
explains that schools which once esasted were put down as still existing, and 
some entered which had never existed. Those who advocate the early re- 
tirement of Government from primary edaeatlon in favour of indigenous schools 
must view the measure both from the ccSs-payer's point of view, and also as n 
matter of «aeral policy. The cess-payer contributes a cess fond and gets a 
cheaper and better education in a cess school tlian in an indigenous school. 
Those eess-pajers who now enjoy a cess school would certainly oppose a change 
which would involve to them increased cost of education, diminished efficiency 
of iustraction, and a constant risk that the school will be closed just as their 
children are making fair proficiency in their studies. , 

In the case of those who already contribute to the cess without getting any 
return for their money in the shape of a cess school, the question is more com- 
plicated, and depends on the savmg which would be effected in closing the 
cess schools and in distributing their cost over a wider field of indigenous 
agency. Under the present scale of payment in Berar, a good Bombay cess 
school would earn in its present efficiency more t han it costs Government to 
maintain. Tet the granis-in-aid offered in Berar have hitherto failed to 
attract or improve indigenous schools. If the rates were lowered, they would 
prove still 1^ attractive. The question is, however, discussed in the Bombay 
report, and is too brge for reconsideration here. Viewed again from the stand- 
3y)int of the general policy of Government, it seems to me that there is only 
danger in halting between two opinions. Two courses w«e open to the State. 
One was to snbsidise indigenous schools and gradually raise their level. Such a 
policy would take not one, hut several generations in India, where, in the 
absence of external pressure, society moves slowly, and measures periods ot time ' 
by thousmids of yeirs. It has be«ui attempted in Bengal with results numeri- 
cally satisfactory if the returns supplied by the collecting agents are to be 
trusted, but deplorably nnratisfactory if the results of examination and the de- 
ration of standards and tone are considered. The other course was adopted in 
Itembay. Sch^ls -were opened and managed by the Department, and the 
standards were^ed and subsequently raised as the requirements of the culti- 
vators came abreast of them. Indigenous schools have been compelled in tlieir 
own self-interest to keep pace with their rivals, and to adopt, as fast as they 
can, the method of the cess schools. But a policy of this sort requires at least 
‘*1 suc^. The edneation, which Government iiave fixed as 
society would permit, would sink back unless society 
prepared by itself to maintain the level. Mean- 
while, yeir by year, thousands are passing through the ranks of our schools; and 
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wlien this process has continued Bniatemiptedly fora generation, and society has 
been taught to take an. interest in managing these institutions, then GoTernment 
may safely retire, not in favour of indigenous schools, but in favour of local bodies, 
wbich ivill conduct their own board schools by themselves. But until this end 
has been icacbed, fluctuations of policy between one system and another can 
only retard progress. 

11. tinder such a scheme the indigenous schools need not be neglected. 
At present in Berar they receive considerable attention. Out of 404 such 
schools for boys, 197 were aided. None of these schools were, however, under 
tmned masters. Besides the 197 aided, 7 more received aid in the year, hut 
did not survive till Slarch 31. The grants consisted of profleieney grants by 
results, capitation grants, and prizes, aggregating Ils. 2,360, which, according 
to the returns of the masters, was about 14 per cent, of the cost of tlie schools. 
The rules for indigenous schools will be found in the Appendix to the Direc- 
tor’s report. The fourth condition of Rule 1, requiring that registers of attend- 
ance and admittance he kept, is only enforced where a capitation grant is 
claimed. Tt would be better if the condition, were revised. The first condition 
also appears needless. The standards will be found under the general head of 
Standards in the Appendix, and cannot be characterised as severe. The rules, 
however, might be. eimpUfled with odvamage, and every endeavour should be 
made to interfere as little as possible with mdigenous schools. It seems to me 
a dangerous argument that etBcient schools should be swept away because 
their elBcieney oveishadows and drives out of the market less clScient institu- 
tions. But tne less efficient schools have a right to demand a fair field and no 
favour. I object to the condition of aid “provided that tberc is an apparent 
necessity for the establishment of an indigenous school in the locality.” The 
laws of supply and demand do cot require the interference of a Deputy In- 
specter, nor is his interpretation of necessity. On the same principle I object to 
any enquiry, whether a school is worked at a profit or not, or whether it is 
under permanent management. It is sufficient for the State to learn that a 
school ws produced a certain effect, and that its pupils can show certain results 
in the examination ; for such results, if product by any school master, the 
State is bound to pay. It is not bound to be content with inferior results and 
pay for them, still less to degrade its own schools to a dull level of incompetency 
to suit the trade of a lazy and inefficient indigenous schoolmaster. But it should 
fix its standard of examination, and pay accordingly, without favour and with- 
out constant changes of policy. I would indeed advocate that these claims, 
which are the legitimate right of private enterprise, be secured by legislation. 

At the same time, I would suggest that tbo powers, which I have proposed 
should bo conferred on local boards, be secured to them by the same strong 
hand of the law. If the managers of cess schools and the managers of private 
schools are thus assured in their respective rights and duties, I have no fear, 
to use Mr. ISowciys woTiis, that eltbev will be “ tramped ex tiusbed out ” in an 
honourable contest to secure public confidence and favoiur. 

12. There is one matter which, I am ioejined to think, is not ofsecondaiy 
importance, and in which the administration of Berar renders less assistance to 
the encouragement of education than it might. In Bombay the public exa- 
mination for certificates for the public service has proved a valuable lever in 
elevating the tone of education. The test is not merely accepted by Govern- 
raent, but is recognised generally in commercial business as a qualifying test. 
Until lately, however, admission intb the public service in Berar was severed 
from the system of education. Book Circular No. IX of 6th Behruary 1882 
has effected considerable improvement in this respect; but it is difficult to un- 
derstand why persons wishing to appear at the examination should first he re- 
quired to obtain a certificate statingthatcertain officers desire to employ them. 

It seems to me also fatal to the full advantage which the rules might secure, 
that the bead of all departments should be empowered to authorise exceptions 
at discretion. Education is dignified by being made a door to the public ser- 
vice, and it seems to me that the more that press in at that door, the better 
for the schools, the better for the State, and the better for all other employers 
of labour. 

13. To sum up then. I venture to think tbafrif the public service exami- 
nation were thrown open to all eomers, if the extension of cess schools were 
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carried to the full limit which funds'would permit, and theirmanagement, botli 
in finance and administration, entrusted to local boards, then Bcrar \vould take 
the position in primary education which the general prosperity and docility 
of its people eifcourage one to anticipate.' The social condition of tIieAssif»ned 
Districts differs in no special degree from that of tbe Bombay districts which 
adjoin it. Tlie cause which has been assigned for its backward state— namely 
that “ the present predominance of GoTemment institutions lies at the root of 
the mischief —is a condition of affairs which exists throughout tbe Bomhav 
Presidency, and is there found compatible with the fact that 354.270 scholar 
were, m 1881-82, attending institutions recognised by the Department while 
78,7o5 boys were learning in indigenous schools which received no aid from 
Government. 


11 The fees ctargeT m Hie Berar primary sclieoU, especially to cess-payers. 
are higher than m Bornky. ko exemptions are ajiparently alloired, except in 
the case of girls, loir-easte and aboriginal rsices. 1 think the fees for the 
ohildrcn of cess-payers might terraced, and a liberal allowance, even 20 per 
cent of free students granted But llio local hoards should be allowed to 
regulate the fees and tbe free admissions at tbeir own discretion. “ 

(1 liaetordness of female edneation is a conspicuous fact. Under 

the direction of a Natire genUeman it rs a subject for regret. I readily admit 
that, m developing female education a wic*. ne»«e?Tr4fTT -Tm, - aumir 

rnnst bo exercised.; The progress of femTS^S^I^'eVS'irtSr.S 
change m winch Government can onlv rcmAim t ^ social 

development of events, and trSt rfbe C/nf the imhiral 

gTAdual recognition of the rights and claiiL of women. VutXreasii°] 871 
there were 27 girls’ schools attended bv r.7i 

8 Government schools attended by 269 ^ Prora^Tnr ’ ^ only 

remember that in 1871 the statJof 1““ 

school attendance gave an exaggerated idea Af “1 mi® 

the reduction of niarly 60 per^SS in fS 

than n<»rrectioaofahuse,^ Itira’remMV^M* i^‘^r''‘^^ schools is more 

is a favourable sim that decline. On the other hand, it 

not think that girls' schools shoSd be {mlP ho expected. I do 

to local boards. They should, bSwevor S. ™^.'. i"!' “ Pr;“=ty Mhools 
mittecs trliich will really take an earnest and 
At present tbero aio oily 308 cWrin oblv S’"?''*'' 
schiols, making d21 girli at So Norfh p ^ 

Bombay, whieli is tbe most backward of all ,, - of 

this reSpeol, there aro 2,125 girls^ urim-,,!; Smd, in 

bundreiU attending boys’ schools. There is^^rpa.no°^wl"^ addition to some 
Lebind tlio neighbouring Bombay distrirl, ia tbe fitter of 
There is, however, not a single female teaober in ^^1!™ L education. 
TbU would appear to bo tSe Brst .IcruKw^rv to ^ 
for the rest most liberal assislanco,'hampcred bv as few mn iv 
•lionld bo given to privalo schools. cveryScavon“bein» m, 1 T “ 
co-operation of Natirji society in inderJLSgTe maTaSeS of°thrr'“ 
moot schools. In Slnrtarapur the members of tl,n ' “ ■} ° '^“'’orn. 

pay bait tbo expenses of the Maratbi nnd Urdu elrl.^ committco already 
not Government ‘bear a larger share of tSo Slmo ari r ' r 
management of tbo schools to a special commil£^?r“- ''“I*'?' *'*' 

grant as tbo school increases, nnd^plS” fcm’niriel, 

Its population of 23,650, might surely 6|l a fcbixiV n 'd -dmraoli, with 

committee, if duo regard were paid to tlio nareS since e?»d managing 

of male inspection and interference. Ono classof t ^ "* “'“•''e 

of Bombay at present manages willioSrarai 1 (mm' r 
sel.ool. wliicb are ““ended by nearly 3,000 girls, ami (S. ^“™.™ment female 
suc^stnl moremont was giren by Professor l>So„ „ I ii. “'ie 

by tbo people. Tbo circumslanio is mcnlioae,l is still revered 

success wbicb efforts merely iaitasicd by^ Brit lb ’ reimanent 

Sri? SS»?fflJf “Sp-'SeSe's'Ss /" 

matter tor regret Hint the " ManXt fbowSroUfS^artL™; ^bS “ 



sliouW {jive sucli jiromincncc to the cUilliog Resolution, of the Government of 
lD(li3> No. 259, doted April 80tb, 18t>S, •nritten nearlj 15 years ago. JIucIi 
progress has hwn made since that Resolution was penned, and many subse- 
quent declarations of the policy of Government have given a.fresh direction 
to tho cause of female e{lueation. It is a matter in which the present Govern- 
ment of India take special interest, and it is certain that more progress would 
he obtained by dwcilin" on the advantages of female education now generally 
admitted by Native society than by insisting on the initiative being taken by 
Native gentlemen before Government will consent to pioneer the cause. 

IG. In conclusion, I would heg to repeat my regret that 3Ir. IloweU was 
unable to present this report ; hut his presence on tho Commission will afford a 
valuahlo guarantee that the remarks which I hare ventured to offer on the 
condition of education in Berar do not mislead the Commission. I have 
thought it best to express my opinion with freedom. But I am conscious of 
many difficulties arising from tho late date on which I received the report and 
from the lapse of tho eleven yeare which Jiave separated my connection with 
Berar. I am also sensible of tho fact tliat many questions on which I have 
presumed to touch are dehateahle points in which a Bombay experience may be 
a false guide, and in which the opinions of better informed men than myself 
may lead them to form n different conclusion. 


niDERABAP, 

2\oen»i^i' iSth, 18S?. 


I liave tlie honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obciUcnt Servant, 

17. LEE-WARNEB, 

Mcmher of (he Education rommisnon. 


5 _Tlie‘ first paragraph of mv letter has explained my difficulties, and 
the impossibUity of consulting Sir. Howell. He has, however, favoured me 
with some criticisms which show that we agree more nearly than I supposed, 
ind that my inferences regarding the views which be entertams are occasionally 
incorrect Eor instance, m the observations made by Mr. Howell and quoted in 
mv fifth paragraph, I understand that he did not refer to “ total expenditure. ' 
hut to expcpditure from tho provincial grant- Again, in the passage reMrci- 
W untetoriso which I have q5«ote<l •“ paragraph 9, I am informed that 

lie i^crred solely to schools of secondary education, as to which he advocated 
the reduction of -State agency in favour of aided agency. 


CAI.CUTTA, 

2Snd December 1SS2. 


Hyderabad. 



JIEMOKAIfDUM. 

EDWATIOS IN BERAR FOR THE EDUCATION COfflllSSION. 


The proTinco of Berar was brought under the British administration in 1853 
„ , . , ^ , aDdheforethatjrear,orforyearsafterit,tbcrewas 

oi^uiiseil system of education in it. TLe 
Aizam s Goremment aid not support any schools, 
and there were no religious or philanthropic bodies to undertake the work or to 
foster it. There Mere a few indigenous schools, both Marathi and Hindustani, 
hut what there number was in 1853 was not then, and cannot now he, ascertained. 
Under the JEiiLamumadan Goreroment Persian was more generally studied by the 
higher classes, Sanskrit was almost unknown, and Marathi was impure. Bespect- 
ahio Brahmans, such as jagirdars and deshpandias, regarded the knowledge of a 
little Persian as an accomplishment, andcrennow one sometimes meets with old 
Hindus quoting Persian verses in the course of coaversatioD, just as the higher 
classes of the Hindus of the western presidency quote Sanskrit. The study o! 
Marathi was not considered worthy of a thought, and when the proTince was 
transferred to iho Britbh administration, the authorities were ccmpcHed to import 
from the adjoining parts of the Bombay Ptesidcai^, Natives* not only for higher 
hut for the smallest posts in the GoTeroiDent sciricp. After the English took 
possession of the country thostudyof Persiandeclined, andin 1SG2 Government 
encouraged the study of Marathi by opening a few Marathi and Anglo-Marathi 
schools and importing masters for them from theBomhay Presidency; buttheir 
number nas so small, and the pro^ss eoslow, that Sir George Yule, in his letter 
to the Government of India, No. u, dated the i8th December 1863, remarked 

“ TVe hflve had C«rar cow for alont tea y«ara aod done almost hUrally 'nothing for the 
edocatiott of the people.” 

This state of things confiaued till June 1866, when a Director of Public 
Instruction was appointed and an Educational Department organised at an 
annual cost of Bs. 56,100. This Govemmeat grant to the Department went 
on increasing till it rose to Rs. 2,61,500 in 1869'70. 

2. The number of Government schools and pupils before the formation 
of the Department was as follows 


KumEn cf BcIkoIi 


EagliUi. UknUii. 


18G2-63 

1803.64 

IBCiMr, 

1663-66 


3. The chief object of the Department was the extension of primary and 
secondary education. Ifwas not considered neces* 
Projrefs ifter ih« forostion of tie g^jy |o establish aoy college in Berar, as it was 
Duptictmeat. not Cipccted that the number of pupUs passingtlic 

matricuhtion examination from its schools would be large, and the Bombay col- 
Jer-eg Trere not far for those n ho passed. The two English schools started at 
Akoha and Amraoti in 1852 were inDccerober 18CG raised to the status of high 
schools. Most of the schools located at taluk and other lavgc towns were turned 
into middle-class schools with pennission to teach a little English, and all the 
other schools for boys were called lower-class schools. The number of schools 
and pupils on the day the first Director of Public lastractioa took charge of his 
Hyderabad 




ivere as Mlowr:— * subsoquent official j-car up to 1870-71 


I .u„s ,»». .sea I M..,. ,3... 


Schools for(5'§^, s ISS «! ir*l ^ ! I I f 


5C 1 W 


. [17(1;^ i uTl'Tid «-.4 ' tt :: — J — — 11 I 

^igh schooU . — ^AlthouMi fl.a ^ • . — 

-.. . ® ’ middle, and primaiy 

intended for tbem, ° ” '*« eostly SS„;“ ““t of tl.em 

, Under lewer-elass were wbobi 


Under t , ““■ousnn.ents were wboUy 

most elen.enta.yand de3altory Vin!| ‘teinstrnetionWrty 

4. Standards of cxamin.ition fnt* «i . ^ of the 

wS SSS*?cSogfo 

tie I.. 5 I. sohooU were cSLtilaM*,^?’ •'■''■■'i ot 166G !h°“ 1^5.6 of 

two schools sent 27 stndents for tLre^l'”'’ ‘te offieial r ’'™'' “ '^1‘W' 

It imy, however, he stated thatSl lh,' in 1S70-71, Iho 

Bemr schooU, and some scarcely anv “ finWi to thefr ° "‘'Bombay 
6. aVoreiat ,c/,„o7_T.,. 4 , “neation in tbe 

ot 


““"“nnd four' tor 



r^alu ot otarain-ilioa " T”"'£ ‘,1’', "'’>1^^ nrconlln- („ 

limd larfon- tl.a cla<,. of l|,„ „fii|.i,| . g Iho v' *r'' •me. 

onlr one .,J„,1 „„Ual l.r » n«„l monH.lr ~n| K- ‘ ’F’ 

moaiT, .’U™"”"'' >“ i4.iK' a»:i i',Vi'‘8S7”l' eft's™';;? 

isosf ura''?S1o\f ^ 

Stntc for IiKlia in ln> Dt^inldi No. jg 7, , .itcl ^th oSw'irS“ *’*‘’^^'■''7 of 
«Usf«t.on tl.nl -tho lorv of nn ctlucilloSl i?U^^ 
frt>c consent of tlic iwnlc/' Tlic ccs* ramo InM • -u^nirs met witli tlw^ 
Ttair 1S07.0S ana ill i;70.71 the ineomo tram it <rf I S 7o"3M° C°^’ 
ua. .pent on o«e,.elaa, .rl.ool.., male an, I female; nn.l often, af, er.","’!"’'' 
•Inpi atlaelml to the normal rehool. aVIl tho remainio- a?,™?!? 

srM7r33w7''”'"^”"' ss/nifafo' • 

jo in the lh-paW,‘or ISll. Ooremment .ch^l"ror I'rtafrr X' 

ineiravsl (from 30 to 270), and a c«s on bad rerenue »ras imposed to assist 
funds for tl.fir furtl.or extension. Jfcasurcs nen* recommended^ giro S! 
miry asshtanec to prirate sc .00 s. Tlicnumbcrof mid.lleschools^mcrS 
• V? ‘ Wnslilntol to prepnro students for tbo 

dr?'!', and tlicy hail commenced to send them 

Girls schools were startcil ntlicr too h-vstily. A normal school «as wtallishcd 
and stipendLi^ scliolarslnpi were founded for its students, Bcholarshins to 
connect the middle «il|i (ho high schools and to giro encouragement to tho 
studyortliCTernacubrImgiwgMwercsanctionftl. Ancipondiluroof Its 63 SOO 
iras incurred ou aix-ount of school Imlldings. Its. 20,000 were spent on scliool 
furniture, nmps, »tc,, and on hooks forschool lilirarics; and two primers, written 
in the ilodi cluiractcr and ciprcLalty suited for the licrar schools, were prepared 
and printed by the Department. The fobl expenditure of llie Department in 
1S70-71 amouiilisl to Its. 3,19,183>0.3, and the pcrccutagu under caeli head was 
as in the following table : — 


Difw.inn 
ImpKlion 
Itiffliri^Lus (chivil* 

}|i,| IId-cUai >rhoiI< 

I’nfDMj tcIinoU 
IVtnatn trhnoU . 

AMcl «cI>iK>U 

Traininj? irhml . 

KehnUnliipi . 

liiiolc aii4 j>n>« aUnwanm 
OoTrronjrot LoiV ilrplt 
(Tonulmrlian of •chiwl.Lou^ 
ll«rain to aelinol.Iiouica 
Scfiool furniture 


111 A P. 
82.005 8 B 
86.017 II S 
1\61C 8 0 
13 11 
l,OI.:)22 13 & 

0. 1U 2 0 

1. bO0 0 0 
2.08? C 0 
C.PWJ 0 0 
l.8?7 8 8 

12.570 12 7 
32.t>83 7 0 


Pcrccnlngu. 


59 
2U 
32 8 


.1.19,183 U 3 


The annu-al cost of educating rrch pupil in each class of schools was as 
follows 

lliglirr.rliuta Mutiileubiii Lowcr-cUu 

•clioolit, achool^ acliools 

Iti A. P. R* A P R» A P 

95 1 0 18 3 0 10 13 0 


R* A P 
18 3 0 
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Tlie bi"b and middle scliools Trere filled witli boys under primary educa- 
tion and tbe cost was calculated upon the whole number, and hence it was so 
low compared with wbat it is under the present classification of studies. 

11, The following statement will show tbe change in schools and spread 
Pro>’Ta» »ft«r 1870-71 of education during tbe period from 1st April 

“ 1871 to 31st ilarcb 1S81 



The number of primary schools managed by Government increased from 270 to 
469, and tbe number of pupils attendmg them nearly trebled. Priyate primary 
schools aided by fixed monthly grants increased from 1 to 9, and tbe attendance 
in them increased from 19 to 237. indigenons schools, some of which were 
aided by result grants and others merely inspected, were nearly qnadrupled, 
and tbe attendance in them increased from 2, SOS to 5,555. On the whole, 
primary schools under all mamagements increased from 881 to 856, and the 
attendance in them from 11,875 to 31,516. 

It may be stated tliat tbe primary schools of 1670.71 were not exactly tbe 
primary schools of 18S0.S1. In 1870-71 only those schools which gare instruc- 
tion in Tcmacular only were called primary schools. . In 18S0-S1 they included 
all those schools which imparted instruction below the five standards prescribed 
by the Government of India in their Resolution Ko. dated 10th January 
1879, for secondary education (rii., three years for the middle and two years 
for the high school course). As the total school course in Berar extends over 
11 years as in the case of the Bombay Presidency, schools in which the first six 
standards are taught are, since 1878-79, call^ primary instead of middle 
schools, as before, though they include a course of two years in English. 

12. Tbe standards of study for Government schools were revised in 1872 
and again in 1870, and the inspwUog oCBcere were then instructed to nofe 

down and report iu the inspection reports the number of pupils passed under 

each standard. The following statement shows the examination results of 
Government primary schMls for nine years, Tho«e for 1871-72 were not noted 
and those of 1872-4 3, 1873-74, and 1874-75 are mere approximations * 
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13. In 1S70.»1 there ms onljr one pirate school aided by a hied ™t 
p™i. „i„ 1 . Ui,a bj £„a s,„t. '>“1 it w®, dosed in the hoginnL. ol the®?eit 

ye.™ an attempt ms made foST^riratoS^h So™" °? 

with tod grants, but the eacperimS^ „„rattemM f 7 n‘“- ““M™. 

of the cases. Not only did the sohods not rem^i^ f ^ * snccess in any 

duced no educational results. 'Jlie peode did nnt”^ existence, but pro. 

promised contribution re-ularlT- the ° , J Jay their 

not well qiialihed, eitherfod ‘f “ 

their teaching to the einectationn nf ^ luring im 

decreased, and sereral of the schools failed # 1 , The attendance 

at the end of March 18S1, onrSor the ch?draldZ™“'^^ '> 
two natiye imssion sehools, and six native vabSlchooS! 

11. In theslalement ef pre^saot eduction made „p to the end of March 
Msmoa. Wl. 't has bMn staled that a scheme for giring 

mitted tor sanction. The coSo recomMndfd°f“‘''«“°“’ m* st'h? 

three standards, and tor passing a boy in any^oS'omemTl °°’' 

get one rupee, and capitation allowance of ei<rht ^ “^s^er was to 

attendance. The whole course wL cxtaS el 

of Puhlio Instruction observed thif fh* ittoi.Z* Director 

higlicr than standard I prescribed for Qo7etnment° srtooIs'"The°ora''’ 
of these schools were not conducted on anvfiiTfifom f/x- ’ 

held by educational as well as other offleerf Tile raSll! T 

i:SSSSSTiS2iSS|S . 

have been noted and reported to the Director of PnM!« t < ®*®°^3tion 

ataodards were revised £ 1878.79 Ldtac'SsIj’^L“lJra“fl”; iSirS 
allowances were greatly increased, vis to Dq i o .. . ®* 

capitation allowance according to the old rate! ~Ia 1671 
grant awarded was Es. 271.8.0®, in 1660.8“!“™ Es 

16. As stated before, the two high schools were in 1870.71 attended bv 
nisk tad miaaig Miiooig. bop m all stages of progress. In 1872.78 the 

tod to he the 6th, and al.lt”"t^ydr6th<.aird''-a hK\ w^^^ 
pmandod to the middle schools. But in the next year 
learning the 6th and the 6th standards were admitted into them and countfd 
among them pupUs. In 1878-79, under the terms of the Government of iSs 
Eesolution No,..!, dated 6th January 1879, the high school clossos mm 
divided into three sections, vis., high school propr [standards X nod Tn 

m.ddleschool[standardsVII, VIII, andmandPrSarV school,^ 

classes under standards T and VQ In three of the Anglo-veinaoular schools 
a class under the 7th standard, the Ist of tho middle course was formed 
From the statement given under paragraph 11 it wOl be seen that, either taken 
as wholes or divided into sections, the high schools have praduallv imnmTOfi ir, 
attendance. In 1872-73 the two schools had only 110 pupiJa under fliA 
steondary standards ; in 1880-8,1 they Jiad 22ft They have also improved in 
efEcieney, as will be seen from the following statement, showing the result of 
tho annual examinations in the several standards: — 


1872.73 

1878-74 

1874.75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 58 

1878- 79 
1679-80 . 
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la The foUowin" is a complete progress stitoment showing the examina- 
tion results of all the Government boj-a* schools from 1872-73 to 1880-81 : — 


v„,. 

I. 


III 

IT. 


,n 

Til 

nil 

IX. 

X 

..ihp 





700 

S25 

308 

101 

35 

12 

6 

9 

10 

3 

2.&18 

219 


2,081 

1,218 

7G1 

S40 

247 

74 

13 

14 

4 

2 

4 

4,058 

32 7 



1,331 

761 

363 
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7 

9 

6 

5,269 

2S6 


2,318 

1,315 

789 

434 

213 

52 

19 

25 

19 

11 

6 

5,203 

245 


2,362 

1,463 

836 

802 

140 

75 

IS 

8 

8 

5 

S 

5.222 

24 3 


2,883 

1,871 

l.i.2.') 

305 

130 

75 

41 


10 

9 

4 

6,375 

29-9 


2,527 

1,746 

936 

311 

109 

73 

55 

24 

13 

6 

6 

5,805 

26 2 

1879-80 . 

2,8« 

1,833 

1,012 

373 

142 

71 

47 

34 

16 

8 

6 

6,413 

303 

1880-81 . 

3,540 

2,167 

1,281 

620 

192 

69 

4C 

36 

26 

8 

8 

7,919 

32 9 


17. The middle -schools, which were distinguished from the lower or 
. , , . , priniary schools hy the addition of two classes 

.."SaSS “”'*■8 fcar.™- Englisl. increased to 62 in 1871-72; 

hut it was soon discovered that the supply of 
them was far in excess of the demand. Many of the places in which they 
were located were agricultural villages, which could not support them, and the 
people, whose educational wants were few and simple, could not he expected 
to take advantage of the higher vernacular and English education proposed for 
them. The Anglo-vernacular classes were veiy small, often entirely wantin'' 
and kept up for show hy the masters paying the fees of the pupils, and thus 
securing their tenure of office. The condition that no hoy wljo Lad not passed 
in a lower standard should he raised to a higher standard was not obsWed, 
and hence the upper classes io many of these schools were composed of boys 
not fitted for them. It was, therefore, found necessary to reduce the fnilinc 
Bchools, and in 1879-80 their number was brought down to 22. In 1871-72 the 
62 middle.cla«s schools were attendctl hy 4,171 bovs, 676 of whom were 
learning English. In 18S0-81 tho remaining 22 schools contained 8 £07 
hoys, 595 of them were learning English, and 86 of them passed in the ’6th 
standard. 


18. The number of 27 girls’ schools rcport«l for the year 1870-71 was the 
‘lie province ever liad. The Eesident 
oprarog of schools for 

girls pteraalnrcly, and otserved that until them was some appreciation of in 

strnction among men, it ivns hopeless to look forilsinlroductiokamon-nompn ' 

hut that a hegmrang might he made in hrge towns. The hint was taken 

with more zeal than caution, and the instructions of the Gorernment of Tn JlV 

(in Eesolnt ion Ko. 259 dated the 30th AprU 1803) that the theSe 

of girls schools should ho taken to, if fide by the native community ilSf 

and that they should eonlrihnto a reasonahle share of the reqaiaite ont£- as a 

pledge of their earnestness and sincerity, were not attended to Tn f 

years a large number of these schools wSopened not S in Ws huUn 

also. In Akoki itself there w ere three, or as many as the “werrsewff 

But they soon appeared to fade like tmcared-f« exotic plantr Th^hwftf’ 

classes did not take advantago of them, and the litUp ririt. higher 

lower classes did not attend regularly oJfor any leniih 

of schools, therefore, decre.nsed, instrad of increasiuo Vi 

1881 there remained only 12, attendcdhv 37 ‘tT«i«;j- n??!. ifarcli 

under Government utaLgemenk 0 iShfS' o A 'i' 

schools aided by Government, and one unaiilptl mi«’ “ ^ were private 

studies were prepared tor ttec SrSlfi?- 70 standards of 

0th or the 6lh stiidanl tanghtw v™ biJSiJi ta 1 ! V ”“'*'>01 »-os tl.e 
embraces the subjects of reading (Balhirih'^ hrok^ nt G® n' t* ** 

writing to dictation from tho a^ rnTWHi’ ° V‘ r^Menej). 

Ogutes by a sum not cicecdin^a uiclaiUng diviion of three 
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Staodaid 

I. 

1 

nx. 1 IV. 


Number eiamined 

€3 

18 

10 

1 105 

Number passed . . _ j 

38 

11 1 

7 1 7 1 

63 


19. The normal rehool oonWd tor some years to he a local -town 
school ^for residents or people connected mlli 
ship, and refused to J-ptraeaiSt ofteST “eSl’SnoS^^ 

qualifying 5tand,ar<Uor places of Ka. 25 per mensem; for places o?Kr 16 it 
sras much lower. The sulijecte of the standards were merely read oyer The 
eiammations were held twice m the year or oftener, and rniiter, were sent in 
numbers who had not passed CTen m the lowest course prescribed for the 
scbool. In lap jp'. Oaiidy submitted for, and obtained, sanction to reyiLl 
julc, for the schools based on the rules tor Iho Bombay Presidency. He fiSl 
the Ml standard of the Qoyemment schools lor the entrance eiaiiination, aS 
proposed two annual courses. Students passing in the 1st year’s course were to 
mt places of Ea. 1^ 16, or 20, according to the marks obtained by them, and 
those passing in the 2nd year a course were to get places of Es 25 and 30 
1.1 1876 and 1830 the rules 'wore further revised. Ihe WX of teacher, wa, 
raised to 4 for the 4 classy. The nimher of scholarships was increased 
from 45 to 75, viz., 60 on the Marathi and 16 on the Hindustani side. A system 
of strict examination was introduced. None but students passed in the 2ncl year’s 
course were granted certificates and considered fit for places of head mMters 
Their initial salaries were fixed atRs. 12 or 16, according to the marks obtained' 
During the period of 'ten years ending with 31st March 1881, the Trainin" 
College sent out 186 masters and assistant masters, on salaries yaryinsr from 
Es. 8to20. 

20. In addition to the high school and vernacular scholarships mentioned 

sAoiarihio. last section, two other sets of scholarships 

’ were founded during the ten years. In 1872-73 

• were founded nine scholarships, each of Its. 20 per mensem, tenable for three 
years in any of the colleges of the Bombay Presidency by students who matri- 
culated from the Berar high schools. These enabled three of the passed students 
of each year to prosecute their studies in the college for three years, at the end 
of which period they were expected to graduate. In 1874-76 were founded 95 
scholarships, each-of Es. 4 per mensem, tenable in some of the then middle- 
class schools by hoys of yernacular schools, to enable them to prosecute their 
studies in English. The qualifying staudanl was fixed to be the 6th Temacular, 
but as English was taught from the commencement of the 6th, it was subse. 
quently lowered to the 4th. Thus, on tho Slst of March 18S1, there were, 
exclusive of the scholarships in the traimng college, 95 scholarships for 
pupils of vernacular schools to be hdd in Anglo-vernacular schools, 42 scho- 
larships for pupils of Anglo-vernacular schools to bo held in the high schools, 

10 scholarships to be held in the high schools for proficiency in the vernacular 
languages, and 9 scholarsliips for the matriculated students of the high schools to 
be held in colleges. The sanctioned amount for all these 150 scholarships was 
Es. 10,620 per annum, and 137 of them were filled up on the 31st March 
1881. 

21. The following is a comparative-statement showing the expenditure 
E™nditar. of Edocstwani Depart- of tbc Educatfenal Department from all sources 

B IMF 1870-71 and 1830-81. 




. I 3,19.183 0 3| ... I 3,19,055 6 l| ^ j 89,709 15 2 89,237 9 4 


It allows that with all tlio expansion and dcrclonmcnt there has hcen no in. 
creap 1° cx^ndituro. The Government grant for 2870.71 was Its, •> CS 400 
2.40.U. Tl,c eipenduJre undefi^^^^^ 
o! tho heads decreed, and out of tho total Increase of lis. 60,709 under otheV 
heads, so much as Ils. 79.735. or ncarlythewholeof it.was under nrimar^MnnS 
tion, and Rs.d.niS forscbolarshiM connected with Hand with Unirersit^ Tlio 
large dwrease under middle scliools Is, no doubt, owing to thowTvcraien^lf 


A Sacriitim of the Actual Slate a/SJaealha fn lie Troeinee art tie Slet of 
* March 18Q2. 

22. The Assigned Districts of Bemr lie to the north of the Nimm’s terri- 
PreJkterynniKVi. n houndcU On the otlicr sides w the 

. Provinces and the Bombay PresMiiT,^. 

They are 17,711 square mica m area. The characteristics of the province ore /Ti 
a long and flat valley in tho nuddlc, (2) a table-land running alon'i it to tLa 
and (3) a mountainous projection to tho north. These three portions hi^r^iT’ 
termed Payenghat, Balaghat, and Melghnt, respectively. Tlie first flea betw!! 
tho Satpura range on the north and the Adjanta mountains on tR soSh ^" 
is tbemostfertUe and densely populated region, and tho railway runs i, -f 

from west to east. The plateau of Balaghat lies to tho south of thn 
hflla and elopes to tho south and soutl..cast. Its surface is ru^d 
downs and dales, and varies in fertility from the richness of'’Ae 
the sterility of mountmn tops. Melghat projects to the north^to 
of the Satpura, and is raostlyhillyand very thinly peopled The fnlfn 
will show the area, population, of the thieeteioS:— ^ 










NamQ of thruioD 


PBaCEHTAOI 10 TSI TOriL POPDLATION OF 

Brab- 

Bajpnta 
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III 

1 25 

1 toadana. 

Payenglmt . . . . I 

Balaghat . . . . I 

llelghat . . . . 1 

27 

2 01 
•6 

19 
' 9 
19 

24 

' 82 

2 

30 8 
33 4 
& 

1 513 1 

45 8 
16 4 

97 
76 7 

' 8 06 

5-1 

36 


It TriU be seen that the central valley is the most densely peopled rec-ion 
having a large proportion of urban population, which, on account of the ^a^w^v 
passm« through it, la more engaged in agiiculturo and commerce than either 
the upland country to the south or the mountainous part to the north Henoo 
there IS ^eatep demand for education in the vaUey than in any of the o^er 
tiro divisions. In the Mclghat the demand is as yet almost nil, 

23.^ On the Slst of Jlarch 1882 there were 896 Government and nrirate 
schools m the whole of the province, and out of these there were 652 or 72-fi 
per cent, in Payenghat, 240 or 26 8 per cent, in the Balaghat, and only 4 in 

the Uelghat. The language of the Hindus in the province is Mnrathif The 

aborigines (Kurkus, Gonds. &e.), who are classed among the Hindus, have their 
own languages, which are not fitforeducational purposes. The Muhammadans 
speak the Urdu language, which, on account of the long Bubieotlon of the 
people to Muh a m m adan rule, has become tho hnyKo/ronM of the whole pro* 
vince. ^ 

The following statement will show how all the schools in the province were 
distributed over the administration divisions in 2881*82 and 1870*71 
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Imlrvciion in Indigenous Schools independent of Departmental Aid or Inspec- 
tion : (aj elementary instmetton; (b) adcanoed instruction. 

24. As Government endeavours to ^pcct and aid_ all such indigenous 
schools as rise up to a certain status, and as the 
inSifteoou* sciiooU. teachcTs of these schools do not object to Govern* 

ment inspection, but court it and endeavour to cam grants-m*aid by results, by 
preparing their pupils to pass under standards framed for them, there is no 
indigenous instruction in Berar independent of Government aid or inspection. 

Hyderabad. ® 
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Tt hamien that many of tho Bmallcr schools are not inspected or arc not 

25 Instruction in indigenous schools, rrhcthcr aided hy Goycmmcnt or not, 

■ uiay be defined to be instruction in such subjects 

Definition of inaigeDousiMtiucUon. jjnd in sucU quantities as are considered by the 
mass of tho people nsotnl for the purpose of their ordinary life, whether secular 
or spiritual. 

2C Indigenous Bchoola are scattered over oU the parts of the prorince- 
except Melgliat. Some of tbe larger towns con- 
several of them. In larger villages they get 
on side by side with Government schools, and in smaller villages they entirely 
supply the place of Govemmeut schools. The attendance in them varies from 
4 or 5 to about 75. The number of schools and scholars on Blst March 1882, 
as reported by the Deputy Inspectors, was 403 and 0,602 respectively. It 
appears that 303 of these schools were maintained at places where there were no 
Government schools ; and if it be rememhered that Government schools of all 
classes wore maintained at 415 places only, the extent and function of the 
indigenous schools would be easily conceived. 

27. These schools are either secular or semi or purely religious. There are 

„ . , no indigenous schools for teaching other special 

Classei of indigonoas •wool*. SUhjcCtS ^ 

28. These schools are either Marathi or Urdu, them being 376 of the 

. , , . , . fonnet and 29 of the latter. In the former, 

laitmuoT'' which are all secular, the subjects taught arc 
Tcadiag and writing of papers In the modi or 
current hand, all the multiplication tables, integral and fractional, native 
measuxes of length, weight, capacity and superficies, the first four rules of arith- 
metic. simple and fractional, after the native method, and mental arithmetic 
according to set formulm. In tho secular or semi.religious Urdu schools the 
pupils arc taught to read and write in the Persian character and commit to 
memory portions of the Koran. No arithmetic is attempted in them. In the 
rclimous Urdu schools nothing hut the reading of the Album is taught. The 
metliods of instruction arc as primitive and unintelligent as could bo imagined. 
In the Hindu schools reading and writing, or even tho alphabet, are not taught 
until the pupQ has fintsiied oU the multiplication fables, which may take two or 
thtce ytara of bis time. The first ten figures or some of them are written on 
the sand-board, and the pupil is made to trace them with his bamboo pen. 
Tins be is taught to do by the master, orono of bis advanced pupils, taking hold 
of his hand at tho wrist and moving it in such a manner as to make the end of 
tho pen to pass over the turns of the figure, and at the same time pronouncing 
tho name ot the figure and making the boy repeat it. I7hen the boy has 
learnt to write the first ten figures himself, ho is taught notation up to 100, and 
then the multiplication tables. Every morning the boy is made to write down 
what he has gone through, and after that is examined l)y tho master or an 
advanced pupil deputed by him, he gels a fresh lesson. In the evening all the 
boys are made to stand generally in tho open air and to repeat tbo tables, two 
of them leading and the others following in chorus. The advanced boys are 
then questioned on mental arithmetic. The letters of the alphabet are taught 
just in the same manner as the first ten figures, and after they are mastered 
tho boy is made to go through the combination of each letter with twelve of 
the vowels, and then to read papers. In the beginning the master has to tell 
cypry syllable and word, and tlio boy commits paper after p.ipcr to memory 
when ho is able to read a little by himself, he goes to the master for readinc 
such words only as he cannot make out In learning to write, the boy in the 
beginning simply turns the tip ot his reed pen through tho letters of a conv 
slip, and after a time is made to write the same letters on paper in ink These 
lliHZ “n “?'“.™‘!™'>»«‘n*«‘o"-lioternperlKconics almost 

entirely black. Tlio boy has to wnto two or three hours every day. 

In the case of Urdu schools, secular and religious, reading takes nrcc<xlence 

overwriting and all arithmetic. The figures and the tables are almost cntirelv 

neglected, and hence it is that Muhammadan hoys and even grown-up persons are 



some of the letters of thi olptabetareirttten andis tT' “U or 

rvatds lie is taught the use if the SitSS mtrf. ^ 

He then commences to read a book or imthmjapers and°tr»rit *‘tS“ f 
paper. It his ohjeet be to get religions inatraSn mir h! ™ 

ter of the Koran from a printed book or mannscripk “ obap- 

. Tbo indigenous schools ore entirely tranting in sTslem Oman, -esf™ j 

discipline. No registers of any kind are kept, no clisSS mSl i 
dtsciplme enforced. Regularity and punctualitv are nnt fra °° 

Mil the master attends’^ to him when he £ referred 
men aU of them re.aa their papers or repeat their tables, orwhensomTrftliem 
are parreUmg n-ith one another, the contusion and noisS are intoEhle S 

master w then aroused and nses his cane indiscriminately and serercly ' £ 

absence of discipline often induces boys in Gorernment sebnnia tn i^L • 
genous schools, ivbcra they foi^t all they hare learnt. ^ ° 

29. At the end of 1868-60 there were 112 indigenous schools in the om. 

iBdigsnoti. how hy f 2,370 

111 * opbniiona of the Kuertionai Do- pupils. At the cnd of 1881-82 the Humber of 
P*^*'**- schools was 405, and the attendance 6 602 This 

, „ sbox’shoirthedemandforednoationliasincreaBed 

and the great increase m the number of Goremment schools has, instead of 
decreasing the number of indigenous schools, multiplied it. Host of the indJ 
migratory nature. If the masteris nota 
native of the place, and generally he is not, he migrates from place to nlace 
and makes shorter or longer settlements according to the assistance received or 
according to his own whim. lie closes hisschool for months and years, and verv 
often he is not to he found in it when an educational ofBcer goes to see it It 
18 this ohangeableness in the indigenous schools that lessens their importance and 
makes the people desire for something more permanent and useful. They have 
commenced to value education, hut they value more the greater permanenev 
and usefulness and efficiency of Government schools, and it is because tliey can- 
not get Government schools, they avail themselves of private schools.'^ The 
increase in indigenous schools is therefore more to be attributed to the increased 
desire for education than to any great improvement in the character of the 
schools themselves. 


The race of old indigenous masters is, however, now dying out, and schools 
started by pupils of Government schools are springing up. These are conducted 
on a better system; they produce better results and obtain larger grants, but 
the Eupjport they obtain from the people and Government is not adequate; the 
former is uncertain and varying, and hence the masters prefer and seek a smaller 
remuneration under Government than they profess to get from both sources. 


' SO. The fees are the only source of income of those indigenous masters 
„ . , who follow no other occupation coniointlv. or 

iultelnou engage themselves to teach under a 

contract. But ttmre are many who make the 
profession of teaching a subsidiary one. Ihey are village scribes, religious 
preachers, artificers, tradesmen, and gumastas or private writers, and they attend 
to teaching wliile carrying on other work or during recess time. It is therefore 
difficult to say what their average income would be, but they charge fees vary- 
ing from one anna to one rupee, according to the means of the parents and the 
attention they promise to give to the children on the whole or in special 
subjects. Modi reading and writing and the multiplication tables are much 
prized by the people, and they contwt to give a fixed sum to the master if he 
undertakes to bring up the boys in these subjects within a specified time. In 
cases of such contracts the master devotes most of his time to the few boys and 
neglects the rest. Prom information furnished by masters of 366 indigenous 
schools for the year 1831-82, it appears that the average income of each from 
fees and local subscriptions amounted to about Its. 61 per annum, or a little 
more than Rs. B per mensem. This average cannot be taken to be a correct 
one, but it may give an approximate idea of what they earn. 
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31. Instruction in nil the in^genons schools is elementary, as must hate 
appeared from the account of the number and 
Adpnwd iBsirneHon in indigeflOM of tl,o gubjccts tought. Tho Standards 

laid down by Government for the examination of 
these schools, tho number of boys passed in them, and the amount of grant 
awarded, wUl he shown under primary instruction recognised by tiie Tdacation 
Department, 


32. Tlie Berar Educational Department recognises as primary education all 
„ . .... -It,, that which embraces as much reading, writing, 

rnm»rT mfltoclion rMOgnined oj . ... t \tP 

and arithmetic as is necessary for common life, 
and alsosuchinstraclion 05 no one, wliatever his 
ju deGnitiQD. position, should be ignorant of. Under tlie former 

would come the instruction given in indigenous schools and private schools 
aided by Government ; under the latter tho instruction given in schools managed 
by tho Department. But under tho classification of "schools in tho Government 
of India’s Desolation No. 1— 2*1C, dated the Cth January 1670, prinuiry In- 
itruction in Berar bears a still wider significance, for it includes a two-years* 
course in English. 


33. The number of primary schools under all management on the Slst 
Marchl882 was 87C,aDd hence thcrowAs a school 
** '" ■ for every 20'2 square miles and for every C'3 vil- 

lages. Tahing the average population of n vUhgo (omitting that of towns from 
emoubtion) ascertained by the census to be 426*7, and tho number of villages, 
in which primary sclioob arc situated to be 0S4, and remembering that there 
are Government schools or branch schools, attended by 30 pupils in vilbges 
containing 800 people, it would seem that there is yet considerable room for 
extension of schools ; that many outlying vilbges have not yet been reached by 
the Department, and that the people apply for echoob, are facts. 


31. The subjoined table shows the number 
of primary schools, Govemmest, aided and un- 
aided, on 31st Harch 1883: — 
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9 

2 
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51 
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30 

3,191 
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146 

61 

2,115 
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235 

4 

26.855 

8,211 

75 

461 

28,305 

11 

2iC 

197 

3.918 

207 


876 

35,141 


It will ho seen that primary schools are as unequally distributed over the 
three divisions of the movmco as indigenous schools. The total ponubtion of 
Berar is 2,672,673 and the male ixqrabtion 1,380.492. The percentase of the 
total number of boys under primary education to tho total population is 1 *3 and 
to the male population is 2-5. Taking the ecbool-going ago for boys under 
primary education to bo from 6 to 14, and the number ot boys of this ar-e in 
the whole of the province to be 321.432. it appears that of tlie boys who onebt 
to have been m schools there were about 11 per cent, under instruction. ^ 


35. The subjects of instru^on imparted in Government primary schools as 
Sutjecu of lottwcbon tbe cbssed are given xmder the 

m Appends A; those for 
whfMda aided hy result grants are ^ven in the 



t^c^^the .„liect,Lu4 d„™ -the, 

BnJl ^■?“- ™". -0 

schools teaching Urdu, and 27 schooW teaching Marathi. 81 

giren^l ?p%teS S^ns“',„r“S.t °SrT“‘ f 

before the passing of the Government of India’s Iles?tatton No!’ JL'^dateffi 
by ‘at/ priS^’ 

T«« the standarda for indigenous schools (Appendix A) are infpnd«»i? 

schools and for masters whose acq4Senti al^ 
^naUacations are not Ingt, they are a little easier, and the eianLatiS: in them 
is not so exactmg as in GoTemmeat schools. ° 

natiTe schools aided by fixed monthly grants generally ndont thn 
standards presenbed for the indigenous schools, and the schools for Eu^ians 
no stanjirds prepared for them as yet. It is bcUered the Con^iioa 
^pointed under the Gorernment of Indians Resolutioo No. 8, dated the 8th 
the standards appUcable to all the Eurasian schools^in 

.^O'JhefpUowingstatementwiUshowtbenumherofpupils passed under 
each of the nrurLOTT fitandardu ? — * ^ «u uui*t,r 
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41. Er. Sinclair, the first Directorfor ihoproTince, did not supply necessary 
S.W ra«i„ „j boobs lo libraries of ptlmnrj- schools, 

and he directed the masters to buy their own 
boohs, eren class books. The Anglo-Temacular schools were furnished with 
books, which had rery little practical bearing to the subjects taught, and 
which were kept permanently locked up. In 1880 all the primary schools 
were supplied with class books, and in August 16S1 Deputy Commissioners 
■were asked to see that a further supply be made of such bmks as contained 
more det^ed information on the subjects taught in the schools, and as helped 
to improTB the knowledge of the teachers of those and other l^dred subjects. 
During the current yearbooks of the yaluc of about Es. C,S00 hare been or 
are being supplied, and additions to this stock will be made as the fee balances 
from which they are to be paid for will increase. As regards apparatus, sucli 
as tables, desks, chairs, benches, and black-boards, the schools may he said to 
have been well supplied. It has been decided to provide every vernacular 
school with at least three maps, r*-., of Bcrar, India, and the world. The 
larger vernacular schools and the Anglo-vernacular schools have been provided 
with other maps also, such as of Asia, Europe, Africa, and America, The 
Hyderabad 7 



supply dI dIoIim » a ilyyWyralum which Im not been atlcnJcil (o for want of 
fwSSsand lhcdifficaltrof getting smalUnd ■no<lcmlcly f S 
country, prepared in tlio roroacular langnn^s. The Bepartment las not 
suTipUed the schools wUh clocks or lime-piece^, hut in this resist it 
received very great assistance (rora the people, ond the sj-hod committees, who 
ha?c fumisfi^l most of the schools «it\i this article. Out of IGl pnmapr 
schools 221 have got clocks or time-pieces j lOC of them have hells or gongs in 
addition, given hy tho people. 


42. The construction of Buitahlo school-houses soon hecamc neccssarj', as 
the temples, chowrics, and madhocs, in which 
ScWi ««jmtQ*a»Uotx *iUi ijieeUJ schooU wcTc located in the hurry of cstah- 
Tcfiwceioiig uic. lishroent, were found tohcunsuitahlc. Huildings 

for larger and tahsili schools were constructed on plans which were adopted in 
tho Central Provinces, hut they hccamc very expensive, and it uas found that 
they could not he repaired hy ortlinary village carpenters and masons. In 1877, 
plans for buildings on dhaha or fiat-rw)f stylo, such os arc found in the country, 
and can he constructed and repaircil hy onlinnrr workmen, were recoranicnded 
and approved of hy the Pcsident. A copy of the set sanctioned is appended. 
Tlio accommodation provided for is alwut 10 B(\uatc feet per pupil. These 
huildinga were intended to he prepared with jungle timber and burnt bricks, 
and the cost originallv estimated amounted to about one rupee or a rujico and 
quarter per snpcrGciai foot, hut leak limhcr and other alterations in the mate- 
rials have been gradually introduced, and the work entrusted to Local Fund 
engineers ftTitl the estimates hare now risen cent, per cent. 


43. The Government vernacular and almost all the Anglo-Tcraacular 
schools are held twice a (by. f»;., from 0 or 7 to 
* ‘ it or 10 in the morning, and from 2 or 8 to G or G 

in the afternoon. Tlie toU is called over half an hour after the time fixed for 
assemhilns, and each pupil present is marked with a vertical line against liU 
name in the column undertho (bte, and each hoy absent with a dot, and iho 
attendance is totalled at thchottom. Inthc Anglo. vernacular schools of higher 
classes there is also a serrate catalogue kept for each class, in which tho 
marks obtained hy each hoy in cacli subject are entered. Tlie entries in tho 
catalogues are a sufficient check over those in the attendance roll. In the 
smtdlet schools there are no means to check tho accuracy of the entries in the 
attendance rolL As regards private schools aided by fixed monthly grants, tho 
mode of registration and the submission of returns is tho same as in Govern- 
ment schools j but tho ease of indigenous schools is different. Their very 
existence is reported by the vilbgo patwaris through the tahsUdar only once a 
year, and the reports have in many instances been found to ho entirely unfnist- 
wotthy. Schools clos(?d have been reported to ho in existence, and fictitious 
information is furnishod about them, and tchcrals actually in cristcnco have 
been ignored. The general registers for showing admissions and withdrawals 
and registers of daily attendance, furnished to them, are not filled at the proper 
time, or not at all. Instances have been brought to notice that the drily 
attendance register 1^ not been fiUed for weeks or months, and sometimes 
they have been ^cd for days and weeks in advance. The information fur- 
^hed by the indigenous mas^ once n year to the vilbge patwaris for statis- 
tical returns cannot ho depended upon for its accuracy. 

«. The TraidBS CUeso Crf. (Api^ndii 0) >vffl furoish all tho inform- 
imognoert for u>< tmoiii- ef tmy be Wanted on the subject. It 

™ ^ sufficiently large number 

HR ....J , -n V , .*» kept under training. Out of the 

75 students, 31 will be lean^g tho second yeaiPs course, and they only can be 
erammed BTCry jear for cert, Crate, of mralcrsMp. At the oirmunatlo/hS L 

• Ootojer 1881. thcro were CSesiinmces tind IS ^ssed snccesstidir • thos^who 

faded trere ap^.nted aesotant teacher, oa lov.er ealarira. The toiiidSLtS 
who beya on Es. 12 or 16 per mcaacn, caa rise to Ks, 25. if the?Sra “tSS 
ton and shoy good tosnil,. AssisUnl traohera on loner Bilaricaa,! Sten tSm 
the pupdg of veraac^ar and Anglo-Teroacular schools, and those on higher 
salanes are men who hare matacalated or hare flaishod the high sXoTra^" 



with sakries Tarymg from Es 12 io^ 25 i, P“‘* ■>' 

held by peyonsTrho" had noTgo^o J “X“tmk1 f ‘f'"' 

but most of them have been in the DeparSncntfroi^its reSSinnf ' 

of them have done their work fairly. oegiomn", and some 


Eipenditure on pnmaiy education. 


45; The following statement shoit^ H,p 
^^ tiirc from aU sources on primai^- educl 
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taw og 

if Iho higher salaries, varying from Es. 60 to 100, ol™iio hra*d*^il^ si^er 

Anglo.Totpaoular schools had not, under Iho BOW class 2ca So kSom? "'° 

?™‘t°hrpScfa?Ss; 

40. Only girls, Mahar and JTang boys, cbildren of the nbori-ioos nnd 
Stipendiaiy scholar., am cicmptrd from 

tf = monthly rales vary from ono Sn^ to?our'nnSis. °P^8”nE’^7 
slankrds I and 11 pay ono anna ; and under Tcruacular ?tandaids 

paytwoonuas. In one district those under standard II also my loo 

Duder Auglo-Tcmacularstaudarls I and II they pay four’SLo, t .f' 
practising ^Iiool attached to the training college Iho fees are eliar"rfl't h.w .‘1“° 
rates. In four out of the six districts rc-admission fee is Icvi^ from ' 

mg to re-enter the schools. The monthly fco is recovered hefSs the 
month for which it is due. No arrears are allow^, and scliooJnLMfprc 
hibited from paying the fees 'of iheirpopils. DuriagthevearSl 
amount of fees coUected from boys under primary cdycation in the . 

schools ^-as Rs. 2C.14JI.S.0. The receipts arc applied to the bJScfiT of 
to which they belong. Those bclongiug to vemacuhr schools arc tent wiih rT!! 
committees of those schools who regulate the expenditure. Those helontn *f. ♦ 
Anglo-Tcrn.acuhir schools arc in the first instanco paid into the Goremm® i 
treasury, and sanctioned expenditure is drawn oa hilJj. The rates of (v^- 
schwls aided hy fixed grants vary from half aoaaaa to eight annas in the cas ' r 
native schools and from four annas to six rupees in the case of Eura*bn ^ °i ' 
European schools. In all instances the fees constitute the contribution of ‘ti 
parents of the children towanls the expenses of the scliools, aadaremanaired I 
the school committees In the case of indigenous schools (he rates ra^f 
one anna to one rupee i>cr mensem. But th^ are not punctually rvcoveiS Md 


IG 


the masters do not solely depend upon monc^ payments, nor expect to 'get the 
■whole of the amount due to them. 


47. There are 95 schobrships to he held by hoys of Tcmacubr schoob in 
, , , . _ . Anglo-vemacubr cbsses of the Anglo-remacubr 

Scioiarskps M pnzes. Echools, and about 35 schobiships to he held by 
boys of Anglo-Temacnbr schoob in the middle-school sections of the hi^h 
schoob. The xalue of a scholarship of the first class b Rs. 4 per month, 
the qualifying standard for it b the fourth vemacubr, and the qualifying age 
not more 13 years. The xalue of a schobrsliip of the second cb^ b Es. 5 
or 6 pet month, and the qualifying standard fa the second Anglo-remacubt, 
and the qualifying age not more than 16 years. No scholarship fa awarded to 
a student in hb natire town, and hence they are strictly open to pupQs of affili- 
ated schoob. On the 31at March 18S2 the number of schobrships filled up 
■was 89 in the Anglo-Temacular primary schoob, and 25 in middle cbsses of 
the high schoob. Boys of private schoob also can compete for the above scho- 
larships. Prizes inbrohs are annually awarded to the best pupibineachof the 
classes in the primary schools — Govemment,aided,andinspected, In Govern- 
ment schoob the cost of the hooks b paid from the fees of the schoob, and is 
calcubted at one and a qnarter anna per head on the total number of boys learn- 
ing vemacubr, and of two annas per head on the number learning Englbb. In 
the case of mded and inspected private schoob the cost of the books is paid by 
Government. 


special m»nK) adapted for tli« 
cdoeaboB of ilntianunadorn. 


48. There are no special measures adopted 
for giving primary instruction to— 


(o) Sons qf naiite chiefs . — In fact, there are no native Chiefs in Berar. 
But specbl measures are adopted for the education of— • . 

(5) Muftammadan 4ov«.— Out of the 461 Government schoob for 
pnma^ education 60 are Urdu, attended by 2,695 boys. For the study of 
English, Anglo-XJrdu classes are attache to the two higb schoob and 
placed under the Urdu teachers of those schoob, who have not m.*iny boys to 
teach in the middle and upper sections of their own schoob. Seventeen schobt- 
sliips are specblly rosorved for the students of the Anglo-TJrdu cbsses in the 
Mgh schoob. Owing to this special provbion made for the education of Muham- 
madans, the percentage of Muhammadan lads under instruction in the Urdu and 
Marathijirmnry schoob to the Muhammadan popubtion b higher than in the 
case of Hindus. The percentage of the male population of Hindus to the 
total male popubtion of the province fa 92'9, while that of the Muhammadans 
is 7'0-4 ; hut the percentage of Hindu male schobrs to the total popubtion 
of Hindu fa 1'9, while that of Muhammadans is 4*07. There are no spccbl 
measures taken for the education of (e) peasants. 


Section 0. — 8ecoki>art Insteuction. 


[o.J Jliddle Schools. [6.] High School*. 


49. Instruction riven in a course of three 
DeBnitioaefniidii«e^uc»tioii. year* preparatory to the high School course of two 

years is termed middle education. 

50. The whole of the three yc^’ course fa taught only at two pbces, and 
portions of it at three more ; four of thek are 
lu Kwat. district stations, and one the largest town of its 


61. The five midaic schoob arc all Government schools ; two of them are 
Komlm ct tBidllt fclioola, sections of the li%h schoob at Akob and Am- 

-T. 1 ”0“*'^“chh>aohthewholecourseofthreeTeaTs 

middle 

Anglo-vcmacubr primary schoob at EUichpur, Basim, and 



»■«= "n the SlstMarch 18S2 


jrih.(«,aart Btkrt^ukrJ. 9th,taadari Trtat 


13 I 99 
30 110 


0^^ The perecnlaso of pupils under middle e<lueationirtototZ;«;;,;S^^ 
£3. The eubiectUanght in the middle eouase am vemaealar pmm and 

Satj«u ef tMiroction, ie. P^t>7» Tcrnacular grammar, aritbmetiij, EueJifi 

or ^lin), history of Indh, aS E;gw‘‘^o!j^fhy® of ?h? four oS‘?“' 
English prose and poetry, translation from and into En^sh 

03. Tho standards of esarninaUon for tho middle olaas course are VII 
Si«ad4rj<. > III, and 15, of tliose givea in Appendix A 

m,- 1 , .. >Q addition, in two of tlie BflWt’ 

Tho number of pupils passed in each of the standards in 1681-82 was r— 

SUoiarJ TII. StuhliTJ TIIL SUoJtrd IS. Xolal. 

?0 89 J3 jgg 

Cl. As the middle-class schools aro not separate institutions, hut classes in 

i.br.ri»..nd.ppmitii. J**® Anglo-Temacular schools, they 

, , . separate libraries and apparatus Each 

class has its full complement of desks, benches, and black-boards and ptrh 
teacher has a table and chair. 

66. The schools are located in the buildings of the high and Anolo-rema- 

Scbooi «cemn.„d.t.on. ^ accommodation is 

now not sulficient for the high and middle or 
middle and primary school-boys in any of the buildings. With referenc*e to 
light and rentilatlon the accommodation is suitable. 

60. There is no arrangement made for training teachers for the middle- 
school classes, nor is one necessary for such a small prorince like this. Only 
graduates and under-graduates are employed, and their pay varies from Rs. 50 
to Us. 125. For their number, vide paragraph 66. 

67. 'Xhe following statement will show the expenditure from all sources 
on middle-school education during 1881-62 ; — 
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The expenditure find cost per bead appear largo on account of the salaries 
of the three head masters of the Anglo-Tcmacular schools being -ffholly debited 
to the three middle-school classes taught by them. If the classes had not been 
formed, their salaries would have been debited to primary education. 

58. 'Excepting scholars, all the students of middle-school /classes arc 

required to pay feo at the rate of eight annas per 
Feet, their atit, ic. monsem. Tlio total amount realised during 

1881-82 was Es. 1,0G2. The amount is collected within the 15th of tho month 
for which it is^ue, and paid into the treasury, and drawn on hills when required. 

59. The scholarships for students of middle-schools tenahle in tho .high 

Bcliools are either some of the 42 sanctioned for 
SchaUftliips and vrii*s. middle and high school ebsses, or the 10 

scholarships sanctioned for proficiency in tlie Tcmaculars. Prizes in hoots are 
awaked every year to Such of the pupils of these ebsses as gain the highest 
marks in the annual examinationa. 

60. There is no special arrangement made for middle-school education of 

, , sons of native Chiefs or peasants. Por tho educa- 

«o» “f lIuIinminnaaM tliere is ao Urdu and 
Persbn teacher attached to each of the high 
schools, and there are seven special scholarships reserved for Muhammadan 
students to beheld in the middle and upper divisions of the high schools, and 
four schobtsliips for proficiency in Urdu. 

01. High education' comprises instruction given in the class preparing for 
. the matriculation examination and in tho one 

n.shKli«le4aMt.oa. kelow It. 

,, , , 62. It is given only In two schools and to 

** *“ pnpiU forming *002 of the total popubtion. 

63. Tlie two schools ore located at Akola and Amraoti, and on the Slst 

_ . . , March 1682 they had G1 schobrs on the rolls 

*' ”*■ under the two standards, dU learning English, 

besides Marathi and Sanskrit ; none of them had taken up Persbn or Latin. 
The text-hooks used for the course arc given in Appendix B. 

64. The subjects of the 10th standard are given in Appendix A, and those 

. 1 . 4 _• .» • of the matrienbtion standard, are civen in tho 

Bontoy^oi^BityOalcndur. DuAgtlmyoS 
1881-83, 20 students passed in tho 10th standard, and 4 in the matrioubKon 
examination. 

66. The libraries of the high echools arc well furnished with books on aU 
, , . , ^ subjects, total number of volumes is 639 

gQg Amraoti High 

School, and they cost about Ks. 3,500 and 2,700 respectively. The books are 
used by tho teachers, and arc issued to the students also. The high schools 
are also furnished with a set of mechanical, philosophical, and chemical ap- 
paratus, and these are used when the teachers expbin and illustrate the sub- 
jects of natural science. The apparatus supplied to the Akob school cost 
about B.9. 2,100, and that to the Amraoti school about Rs. 1,722-8-0. Globes 
and the necessary number of maps have ako been supplied. The usual school 
furniture, consistbg of desks, beaches, and black-boards, is well supplied to all 
the classes. 

66. The teachers in the high school aio all graduates and under-graduates 
Of tlio Domtoy University, eicepting the Euro. 
, , -yr- c ». t , master and the Urdu teacher in the 

Akob High School, and have not received any further special trainiofr If 
only one teacher bo counted for each of the two high school classes, the total 
number of teachers in the high schools would he only four. But as the 
teaching in the upper and middle classes is conducted on the professorial svs- 

tcm, and as there are teachers of special subjects for aU the ebsses, itia diffi- 
cult to make any separation between the Wgh and middle school teachers tho 
total yutoiior of wta on 31»t March last Iras 16, their «Jatica vatji4 
r,s. 60 la Es 400. The lowr aasistmts can rise np „hen opSLmS 
occur, but the higher teachers have no prospects in the Department. 
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e?. The foUowiBg efalement sho^ the e.pendil„„ ^ 

Eipenditnit. J“oh School classes. It has been calculated on 

teachers to these classes and 

nnmbcr of students in them:- expenditure m proportion to the 



CB. The rates of lees for the two classes are 12 annas and 1 runeo resnec 

F«». . but stipendiary scholars are 

S? 377 i”o? '’l^S 61 - 82 lLr°MouSJd“to 

60. There are nine scholarships, each of Rs. 20 per mensenj, for the matri- 
Scioimiiip* Had pnjM. f fltudcnta of the high schools to be held 

, , ‘be arts and science colleges of Botabav • 

to be awarded every year, and each tenable for three ye^. Thev enabffio 
successful students of the high schools to complete a college course^ if they he 
m clbgent wough. On 81st Slarch 1882 there were eight^f these scholaShins 
are awarded to the best students after the ananal 
eianunation, and paid for from the fees of the schools. “nnnai 

Secttoit D.— Collegiate Iksteuctiox. 

70. There are no colleges in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 


Section E.— Fehalb Edccatjon. 


* 71. It has already been stated that at the end of Slarch 1881, there were 

V _v-- . » , /I , only 12 schools remaining in the urovinrp Tiro 

Konibff ot»«hool»,OoT(niin»nt. »7d. »_» . xne 

fd, »nd BBiided. fouowiog statement will show' their former and 

present state: — 


DccnptioB of SohDOb. 

1 ScLoob 

ScSobn 

jo&Sb 

tXsnb 

Oa Slit UsRih. 

1 1S71 

1 1SS2 


j JSS2 

Ooyenunent schools j 

1 




Private schods TecriTmcf fissd mootily fTftirfs • • . • j 





Private ilission schools , . . • • • • • j 

... 

1 

... 1 

1 12 

Tohi . 1 

"1 

"1 


368 


All the schools are primary and for natives. Of the twelve schools, nine 
are llarathi and three Urdu. Three or four of these schools are simply strug- 
gling for existence, and it is doubtfol whether they will live long. One notice- 
able feature in the present state of the schools is that four out of twelve are 
aided and inspected”, while in 1871 th^ were all Government. 

72. Besides the above there are three more aided schools for primary edu- 
cation in English for the children of Europeans 
Uixed fchoois. Eota^ns ; they have been included under 

aided-boys' schools (tide paragraph St), but out of 51 pupils attending them 32 
are girls. There are 63 girls attending Government hoys schools. 



so 


73. TIjc sulijccfs Unught in the scliooU nro rc.itling, wnting, and arithraelic, 
and, wlicro pracUcable, sewing has l>ccn intro- 
of SntirocUtra Ujt- in»einst'niction is all of tlic m05t olement- 

ary kind. Tlie lexl-booVs njeti arc the first tbrcc 
Readers of the Bomlwy series, and someUmea Uic Berar Jlodi and Balbodh 
Readers arc also used. It lias not been found necessary to use IioOks on otficr 
subjects. 

OIW for r«D»oiiDj feaJo 71 - BcsMcs schools no other arrangement 
tJoraiion. * exists for pfomotlng female education in Berar. 


75. Tlic standards for Marallu girls* schools aro giren in Apiwndir A. 

None have Iicen framed for Ilmdusfani schools, 
EuniiirJi onj niBji* e( <i»ptrt. cirU aro examined in the same suhiccts ' 

and took, ot ciunl diffioully. Tho rcult, of 
examination for the year 1881-82 ato giren below 


SchaaXt. 1 

1 . SUBlluOc. 

TcpU]. 

1. j 


nL 

rv. 

Gownuneot tebooh . . . . . 

33 

<v> 

n 

- 

rs 

Pnrtte Aclioob nceiriog fited pnoU . . 

U 

13 

4 

1 

S3 

Miuign icliooh 




... 


Tot*!. .1 

•w 

i « 

u 1 

i ’ 

1 Ut 


• '70. As the girls* schools are few, and ns there is no prospect of their 
. „ . . . ‘ # number rising, it has not been tfioiiglit necessary 

H'™. 

Cither of males or females. Tlic girls thcmsclres 
arc very young, and their parents crinco no desire to keep them longer in 
schools, and hence no necessity lias been felt for Imring female tenchors. 
Some of the male teachers are as popular with tho people as female teachers arc 
ever likely to be, and in point ot efficient arc superior to females. An attempt 
was made to place one oi the schools enliroly under females educated up to the 
4th standard tu the same school; but it failed. It U not easy to get women ot 
respectable family and under proper protection to undertake the duties of school, 
mistresses, and it is not safe to employ other women. The system of training 
the husband for a boys’ school and tho wife for a girls* school, and afterwards 
appointing both of them in the same town, will, it is believed, produce more 
satisfactory results, but in Berar it is not possible to get husband and wife to 
be traiaed at once, and until tlus becomes practicable, it would be better to 
have male teachers of unexceptionable conduct nnd popularity. 

77. The income, which also represents tho 
ircOTi* »b 4 (ipcBiiian. expenditure from all sources on female education, 

is shown below ; — 


CU4« ISfUlBOo*. 
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Bi. 

R* A.P 

Ra.A. P 

IU.A.P 

Rs. A. P. 

Govt — Vernacular 

1,433 

603 
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•i r 1A. 

” 1 I 


Aided — Do 



150 

a 

130 

n-3 

7 2 10 

3 0 11 

2 10 -4 

I 7 

Tot*i, 

1,745 


m 

1 

120 

3^521 

0 10 3 

412 S 

3 1 C 

1 12 3 


78. Ao fees are as yet recovered from girls either in Government cr aided 
but it has been reccnffi- ruled by tbe 
Resident that in schools the expenses of which 
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are not partly paid by mumcipalities or prirafo bodies, fees mav be charged 
and the schools treated as Goremment boys* schools. ' 

79. Prizes in books are anpded to the best girls in GoTemment, aided, and 
Pii»3»ii3*ctgiif>tip9. inspected schools at the time of the annual 
. examination, and the cost of tliem paid hr 
Gorernment. Ao scholarships are sanctioned for girls, as aU the scliooU are 
elementary, and tlie girls are not expected to leave their villages and go to pro- 
secute their studies at a higher school if one ho established for them 


Section P. — Scppir and Disthibution ot Text-Books. 

80. Por the supply and distribution of text-hooks one central book depfit 
has been mamtifincd at Akola, and 24 branch dep&ts at other stations and 
tOTms. English books and books printed and sold by tlie Bombay Education 
Department are obtained from the Bombay Depdt, and Urdu books .aro obhain- 
ed from the Nortb-'West Provinces and the Punjab. The branch book depdt 
keepers are masters of Government schools, and they get a commission of Uve 
per cent, on the sale proceeds. Schoolmasters in tmms and villages buy the 
books required for their pupils from the branch depdl-keepers. This arrange, 
ment has been found to work satisfactorily. During the year 1661-83 tlio 
transactions of the book department were as follows 


l.hiaTh«i. 



iwi-n. 



VhlOd. 


Thl*. 

|ccfln. 

Vhlu. 1 

|cpri«L 

r>iw. 

CnrlUli . . 

Mantis . 

8aoilnt . 

Benito . 

Urdu . . 

Tont 

0.02? 
76, 474 
S,9CS 

1 SIS 
' 7.7S7 

gi. A. Pj 

i 3,333 1 0 
9,411 13 9^ 
1,039 0 d 
60 S 3 
1,764 10 inj 

3239 

33.133 

200 

93 

Sfioe 

gs. A. P. 

1233 10 4 
6.!>63 13 C 
200 3 0 

33 e t' 

SS3 1 6 

■ 3.687 
50.33C 
ISO 
?*' 
4,05'^ 

Pi. A. P.j 

1.578 6 f’ 
8,037 n 6 
202 15 C 
, 23 10 3 

637 3 3 

0.741 

4$Ml 

8,9*2 

207 

0.734 

Hi. A. P. 

3,315 6 0 
6.337 4 4 
1,034 8 0 
69 14 0 

1 1.483 8 7 

91,211 

11.639 n 1<6 

29.933 

1 «,<»S 7 1 

$955tj 

10.838 0 

12J09 0 S 


The money realised from tho sale proceeds is credited to Government, and 
the Curator’s establishment and tho cost of the books are paid from general 
revenues. 


81. A text-book committee was formed in 1851, consisting of three 
European and six native members, under the instructions contained in the 
Government of India’s Rrsolution No. 1 — 3-13, dated the 10th January 1651. 
The committee has revised two ont of the three reading books of the Berar 
Education Department, and fresh editions of them Jiavo been printed. 


82. In 1872-73 an attempt was made to introduce physical training into 
the schools, nod some apparatus was purcliascd 
ri.j.!c»l«dae.t:oii. for fhc Akola High Scliool. In 1870-77 a morr 

complcto set of apparatus, both on English and native models, was provided for 
both the high schools and the training college, riirsieal education was mad.« 

compulsory in the case of students of the latter institution, aud mtrodoceil m 

one of the subjects of their coUege bourse. In 1S77-*S six gymnastic tc.iehcrH 
were appointed, one for each district, to give instruction and to sapmntend 
the workof masters where the people h.ad, with or without the aid of Govern- 
ment. open gymnasia in connection with their whools. Jlaslcts sent from Iho 
training college have popuLarised tho scheme, the pwple l.asc taken grwt 
intacst in il, and hare nontribulol f"'' "pparaltis, ic. 

Their contrihiitions clnrinj the rear. lS.0-60 and 1^-51 amounted- to neatly 
Rs. 1 100. On the Slat llareli 1SS2 there -ere 120 gymnasta or nby.gronnri, 
attaehed to primary schools hesidre there fer the h.;h ^ and the tm.e.nt; 
coUe-e, and they -ere all rnreideil -ith e.««W, dumlaliell., iere/er, 
and niany o[ them ttilh horitonlal and parallel bars. 

63 No special provision fa made for moral Iminlns hnt this is indirectly 
included nndi the nsital school tiairmis. » the reading Uml, conlam p.eem 





on all eulijects lelatms to mati’a duty towards God, liimsclf, lus relations and 
friends, and towards tho lower animals. In many of the lessons the moral is 
distinctly pointed out or the pupils made to deduce it from the stories read. 


Section' II. — Grants-ix-aid. 


81. The systems adopted in Bcrar for aiding private schools arc tivo ; viz., 
lump grant system and Tcsuit grant Bystem. Under the former a fixed sum is 
paid every month to the managers of a school, and under tho latter the grant 
is paid to the master of tho school once a year, according to tho number of 
pupils passed under the several heads of the standards. The grants under the 
former system are very much larger and ^ve a greater stahUity to tho 'schools, 
but they have not been found to produce adequate results. Tlie teachers are 
responsible only to tbe managers who appoint them, and the results of Govern- 
ment inspection seldom affect their stains. Hence there is no progressive 
improvement and the schools lag beliind. Though liberally aided, they have 
not been found to compete with schools of the some class managed by Govern- 
ment in efficiency, and, on the whole, they have been more expensive than 
Government schools. Tinder the latter system the schools earn nothing more 
from Government than what they become entitled to under tho rules, and the 
teachers have therefore to he more carefol to gain the largest amount by pass- 
ing the largest number of pupils; but tho number of pupils in these schools 
is generally small, and the best teacher cannot espect to get ns much grant as 
would cover half the ordinary cost of his labours. Hence bis interest in his 
profes^ou is not permanent, and bo gives it up at pleasure or combines with it 
others more or less lucrative. The schools, therefore, are less lasting than those 
aided under the lump grant system, but more repaying. 


85. The rules for admimstering each of the two sysioms are given in 
P..I. AroMdii B; . Tlej iBle^dcd for primo^ 

^ schools teaching a course of four years. Ito 

higher education is expected to be taught in any of the existing schools. 


80. The following statemeut will show how far the grants sanctioned are 
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It will bo seen that, forthcsamckindof iostruction, grants at rarying rates 
hare been giron to the Mmo class of schools. The Akola Eurasian School gets 
Us. 30, the EUichpnr School Rs. BO, and the Yootmal School Rs. 65. The 
schoolmistress of Akola, who is well spoken of, gets Eg. 10 per mensem, with 
free lodging; tlio mistress at Elliclipiir gets Es. 50 ; and each of the two mis- 
tresses at 1 cotmal Rs. 40. Gorcrniacat pays half the espenses or more, and the 
expenses themselves vary considerably. 


The master of each of the sir villago schools was appointed on the same 
salary as that p.aid to the master of a GoTcrnmcnt school of the last class, and 
as the numher of pupils taught by him was smaller, and the results of his teach- 
ing not so good as in the case of Gorernment schools, the grant must be held to 
be at least sufUcicut. Each of tho ten indigenous schools taught on an average 
51 pupils, and received a monthly grant of about Rs. 3-12-0 for results not less 
satisfactory than those of the six village schools or the Amraoti Mission School. 
In Bcnsral the average amount of grant given to a school was in 1830-81 
Rs. S-S-0, while that given to a school in Denir in 1881-82 was Rs. lC-9-6. 


The three girls’ schools get from Government half the cost of their mainten- 
ance, and tho sabries of roasters arc the samo as those of masters of Govern- 
ment schools of the last class. For the instruction given, masters on higher 
salaries arc not required, and the grants, therefore, are sufficient. 


Sectios* I. — Ikspectiojc akd Control. 


87. Tlio general control over all the GovcraroeDl schools’ is vested in the 
Director of Public Instruction, but tho vernacular or' village schools are placed 
immediately under tho control of the Deputy Commissioners. The Anglo-ver- 
nacular schoob arc under the immediate control of the Educational Inspector, 
and the high schools and the training college are under the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction. 


(fl) Examiiuilions arc held by tho officers of the Educational Depart- • 
ment only. The Director of Public Instruction, with the assistance of the 
Educational Inspector and the Deputy Inspectors, examines tho high 
schools and the training coUego, the Educational Inspector examines the 
Anglo*vcmacular schoob, and tho Deputy Inspectors examine the primary 
schools. Government, aided, and unaided. Tho Director of Public Instruc- 
tion rdso inspects as many of tho Anglo-vernacular and Government and 
private vernacular scLoob as he can whilo on tour, and the Educational 
Inspector similarly inspects tho vernacular schoob. 


(i) Depnty Commissioners and their subordinates visit schoob and 
look 'into thm general state and progress, find out their wants, point out 
defeeb, and take steps to promote their interest. 

((.') Every vilbgo school has its own committee, consisting of three 
or more members, oao of whom u the president. The Icommittee is re- 
quired to vbit the school at least once a month ns stated in the rules for 
their guidance, given in Appendix E. 


Schools aided by fixed montbly grants have their own committees of raan- 
a<*emcut They raise and control the funds, appoint the masters and superin- 
tend their work. leaving it to tho Educational Department to hold a thorough 
examination once a year. Tho indigenous schoob have no committees, being 
entirely managed by their head masters. 

■ (d) No other agencies exist for supervising schoob. 

Each Government and aided school is thoroughly examined once a year, 
and afterwards as often visited by the inspecting officer as is possible Each of 
the six districts has a Deputy Inspector for the inspection of Marathi schools. 

Tlicrc is a Deputy Inspector forall the an Inspector 

for all the Anglo-veinacnlat scLotds in the six districts. The area of each in- 
specting officer, tho number of schoob and scholars ho had specially to examine. 
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tho-e soliools could not lie miintamed witliout tliis.assistauco. The EUichnui- 
Mumeipality pays for tlio maintenance of one primary school nliolly and for 
that of another partially, or Rs. lOj per mensem. The management of all these 
‘•chool'j, however, has been left to the Educational Eoiiartmcut. 


ScCTlOX L. 

91. There are no colleges in Bciar, and it has not been found practicable 
Withlrswalof o.T(rnntentfremi»« during the sliort period of the existence oE the 
Department to withdraw Government aid from 
schools except hy closing them ; nay, for some 
\ ears after the formation of the Department, it was the policy to enter into com- 
l)etition with indigenous schools and to absorb them botlily into Government 
scIkwIs, appointing the masters of the former as assistant masters in the latter. 
An impression was produced thattogetemployment in the Educational Depart- 
ment It was simply necessary to start a school in opposition to a Government 
school. Tills policy was hurtful to private as well as to Government scliools. 
The ignorant masters of the former had no otlier motive but to take away hoys 
from Government schools, and their nppomtmcnt in Government schools had the 
elTcct of lowering the efficiency of those schools. The Department established 
two liigii schools and numerous middle-class schools, and it became necessary 
to have good primary schools to feed them, the indigenous schools being quite 
incap.ahlo of assisting. Tlio people midit liave been induced to contrfbute a 
little towards theexpcnsosofaliigh school if the two schools had not been open- 
ed hy Government in the first instance. There is, however, no influential private 
agency in Berar, and if Government were to withdraw its aid from any of the 
high schools, it is not proh-able tlmt one equally efficient will be established in 
its place. No private schools for secondary dlucaticm were ever started to 
compete with Govemmeat schools, — nay, no private effort was made to replace 
any of the 30 Anglo-vernacular schools ivhlcU Government closed for want of 
appreciation. Indigenous schools for elementary instruction hare sometimes 
bo*>n opened in places where there were Government schools, but nowhere have 
they been founu to satisfy the local wants, and whenever a desire was expressed 
to withdraw the Government school, to giro grwter scope to the private school, 
tlio iicople gave up their connection with latter through fear of losing tlie 
former. The people pay educational cess, and say they liave a right to ass for 
ft Government school. * Sometimes they have gone so fat as to say that they 
would object to pay the cess If they did not get the promised return for it. 


SEcTioy M Gexeuxl Relation op Depaetiie.ntal OfricERS to Private 

ScaooLs, &.C. 

92. There arc no Government or private colleges in Berar, and the rela- 
tions of the educational officers to private schools in competition with Govern- 
ment schools arc restricted to inspection under the terms of the grant-in-aid rules 
The officers try all in their power to improve the state of the private schools by 
giving the teachers advice and encouragement, and showing them how to increase 
the efficiency of their teaching powers and to earn larger grants. Renee all 
private schools in the province seek Government inspection and aid. 


' IF', General Sammarif and lieaommendnUons. 

93. The foregoing memo, will show tliat education has considerably advanc< d 
in this province since the organis.ation of the Education Department ; but there is 
yet much more to bo done. Tlicre are in the province 34 towns, each containing 
more than 6,000 people; 1,413 TUhigcs, with population var^ng fmm 500 to 
5,000 people; 1,8S3 villages, with population varying from 200 to 500 people, 
and 2 ks villages, each having less tluin 200 people. There are 477 Government 
schools for boys and girls in 416 towns and villages, and 419 private schools m 
303 towns and villages in which there are no Government schools. The number 
of towns and viUascs in which n Gorennnent or a prirale school ousts is Ihere- 
foro 718, ninl supposing they all belong to the class with more than 600 people, 
tUcro lomain 725 such places without schools. OTiere may he naany Tiihigca mlh 
less than 600 people whieh would support schools or branch schools Acoordmg 
to tho census returns there are 321.132 main ch. hlren of sohool-gomg age 
(hetween the ages of 5 and 16), whde the nomher returned as under instrnction 
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primary cJucalion sliould bo provided for, and managed by, its own agency 
In raragraplis 4S to C3 of his Despatch No. XXI ot 7th April 1859, the 
Secretary of Sta^o for India has observed that Her llajcsty’s Govemment can 
entertain little doubt that the grant-in-aid system is unsuited to the supply of 
vernacular education to the masses of tho population ; that it appears to them, 
as far as they Laro Ixien able to form an opinion, that the means of elementary 
education should be provided by tho dir^ instrumentality of the officers of 
Govemment.” Tlic levy of an education cess on the land revenue was authorised 
for this purpose, and has been collected in Berar since 18G8. The present income 
from it is about Ils. 1,00,000 per annum. Out of tliis sum Es. 63.000, with a 
Government grant of Ils. 77,000, aro allotted to the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment vernacular scliools, and the rem a in in g portion of tho eess-money is spent 
on school buildings, furniture, and repairs. It will thus he seen that while 
5,585 towns and villages contribute to the education cess, only 416 of them, the 
largest, derive direct advantage from it. Under a general tai, it may not be 
possible to ensure equality of benefits derivable from it ; but in tliis instance 
tlio tax benefits tlio upper few at the expense of tho lower many. It is desir- 
able to give as much advantage of it to the latter as it is possible to do. There 
are Government schools at 415 towns and villages, and if the recommendation 
of having thorn at all the places having about 600 people be approved of, at 
least 1,000 more cess scbools will be required, and if about 100 itinerant 
teachers be appointed for the smaller villages, provision for 1,100 teachers wDl 
have to be made. A salary of Es. 8 per mensem, the same that is at present 
paid to the teachers of branch schools, will be enough for teachers of schools 
of the smallest class; and taking it for granted that all tho new schools 
required will ho ot this class, a sum of about Es. 1,00,000 per annum will be 
required for them. To make up this sum the balance, Es. 47,000, of the 
cess-money now devoted to buiidion, &c., should be given, and tho Gov- 
ernment contribution to vernacular education raised to Es. 1,00,000, under the 
terms of tho Government of India’s Eesolotion No. CO, dated 11th February 
1871. Taking tho average of tho fee collections of each of the 3,100 new 
schools to be lie. 1-8-0 Tier mensem, the annual income will be about Es. 3 0,800. 
Under this proposal a sum of about Es. 80,800 will be avaibblc for the schools, 
and the balance of Es. 17,000 can bo provided for by utilising the fees (about 
'Es. 25,000) of the present vernacular scbools for paying a portion of their estab- 
lielimcnU. Tliis proposal leaves no margin for the extraordinary charges of the 
schools, and it may appear desirable to increase the rate of education cess to 
2 iwr cent., as it obtains in the adjoining provmces of Bombay and Nagpur. 

The increase will add about Es. 30,000 to the popular fund and will be more 
than sufficient to meet all the ordinary and extraordinary charges contemplated 
in the scheme. 


99 To carry out the scheme succcssFuUjr, and to encourage the people to 
hear cheerfully the present, or to impose on themselyes additional laxalion, it 
is necessary thit they should be aUoircd to take slmro m the ^na^meul of the 
schools. Each yUbge should have its tol com mittM, and . should hayo at its 
disposal the cdueatroual cess ot the nllago, the fees, and the Goyemment 
eontrihulion. There is very Uttlo doubt that they mil commonee to take ^Icr 
inlerS in tho schools than they do uoir, and manage tho funds entrusted to 
them uud if properly adyised and encouraged, they wdl augment them or eyen 
endon tho sehoo s. The cess of the smaUer ylhges sylneh nrfl not support 
enaow luo ^ .i.ntilfl be entrusted to a taluka comnuttee formamtenance 

sehooUper^nently stouiaMe^^^^ Iho other yillago schools as 

^neal of help ^ This conuniltce should also ha conUded srith the lyork 
^L Sitatig “o^stohM^ of the pramnt Goyerament yernaenlar 
soh^ls In a Ssyay, and to place them on a teis adapted to the funds avail- 

I to. lu.ntolnka in accordance svith a proyincinl system ot primary educa- 

ahle proparo the budget tor tho talulra m oonsnltaliou 

* “S' .7^yi m,e?Tiispcotor It iriU bo seen that tho proposal for eatenaion of 
with tho ^oPoty I P management are concerned, on 

primary eda^mn “ contribnling a fined sum. and the people 

a system of pants-m , eapenditure from the education cess, from 

making up the rest fun^s, proceeds of local taxation, and subserip- 

Uons.'°G0tomSsCld S the ii^t of the salaT- ot the master ot the 



smallest scliool to bo sot less than Its. 6, and aulliori«e or rather desire the 
local and taluha committees to raise it, and to provide the iicccs.sary staff of 
assistants accordin" to the number of pupils to be educated and the kind of 
instruction to he imparted. Governtnent must undertake the dutv of paving the 
salaries of the teachers through its treasuries ; for, unless this is done, there irill 
ho no confidence in tlic working of tho system, and the educational service will 
he the least coveted. The educational cess is collected and kept hy Govern- 
ment ; the fees may he ordered to Ims paid into tlie treasury every month, and 
the other items which will have to make the total of the cost may bo ordered 
to be paid into the treasury in advance for three or sis months. 


100. It is proposed to establish 1,100 new vernacular schools, and the pro- 
posal involves the substitution of Government schools in place of 303 private 
schools situated in places where there are no Government schools." Tlie obiect 
of this is to equalise the advantages of the payment of education cess hy the 
people. The object of tho cess was not only to provide means for extension of 
elementary instmetion, hut to relieve the people of anv additional hc.ivv burden 
of direct payment m the shape of subscriptions or fees. In other provinces the 
cess-payers are either exempted from payment of fees, or arc required to nav 
10^1 fees In Bcnr crciT pupil mtbout ciception pays fco. and it is not 
quite nominal. Eut tho people of Tillages irhich haTo no GoTcmmcnt schools 
pay cess along irilh olhere, and liavc to l>ay to the indigenous master tvrieo or 
four timra M raueu too as tlieir tortiinalo neigliloursharclopaT in Gorernment 
schools. This IS sheer mjustiM to them, and is eaii..ed hy Goyeriment Iiaring for 
soine reason or other found themselves imaWe to extend to them tho eduction 
vrhich they desired, and tor svluch they alreadv pay. Tlie case .inrivale^Sll^u 
in plac» SThem there are Governmont'soh.x>ls-isVdiTem^^ 
rally situated m larger villages ^d towns m which one Government sohoof;vm 


be no objection to call upon the well-to-do non.a<wicultuT!.u 4« Jv'r- 

more in lie shape ot lei either hy Goveramenfr o7h? mnnS? 

committees, undertaking to provide means for their towns^ municipal or town 
101 . By the substitution of schools manaired hv — . • . , • 

approved by Government, and assisted m certain matters it 
do away at once with the indigenous or private teachpr? linr- ^ 

wm.no"^ doubt, be very glad avail he 

which Government will he prepared to rive imder tin. r, ' i used salaries, 
they do the work which We requiSILTSi T 

have performed intelligently, they should not be disturbed anxious to 


plete in itself. Theprimaryinstmctionwill,ofcoaKP Iw 

ary instruction ; hut the two courses should not 1ip mU uith second- 

cepbTily mingled. The first has-Upriorandinde^S?^!^®] 

should not he allowed to he absorb^ into the second Perform, and 

ambition itis to goup to thetopofthetidder,would^hf°?'^ those, who«e 

of primary instruction be shaped so as fo cive pfTcwvf iiT • If the course 

great risk of its hecomingineffectiveand^poSwititr'^*®^ there will be 
imparted in indigenous schools is generally taken to ha Instruction 

people want, and to a great extent this is correct Tiva ?^dard of what the 
the same throughout the whole of thecounlrv but almost 

may he found to be different in different parte! The end teaching them 

made to improve the methods inBerarhave met with "^^hich have b<»n 

and they are willing to accept whaterermore can he uscfnlf people, 

tion of indigenous schools. The present third standard ^^“^^■^beinstTne- 

tbat is taught, plus simple questions in suaplenronortinn grammar 

all that the masses will care for, and should to^ loir’ .°^*^®tious,wiU be 
more yearly courses should constitute thcmiT»erim‘mn.!I^5 primary course. Two 
to leam Bnglish should be allowed to doso students willinf. 

‘ in the fourth standard® 



in which they n-rnleamolemeftaiy grammar of their 0!7n lan-oaec and win 
thus be able to proceed With English systematically and with Greater ease Tlie 

course A Tillage of an ordinary size wUI, of course, reouire thi firet tlirP^ 

wm he’lonw ‘I'SirS ““y smnU and ont-of-thcly villas which 
Will be contented with the second standard, and this, irith arithmetic un to 
division and more practical use of the tables, wiU be sometMng not quite 


103. The inspection of the schools should be entirely entrusted to Govern, 
ment Inspectors, and the numbp of schools iu the charge of each should not 
bo more than 160. Bis inspection should be thorough and tending to promote 
the usefulness of the instruction imparted in aU the schools, and the result of 
tbe inspection, with a consideration of the circumstances producin'^ it, should 
aliraj-s affect the position of the master. TVhat Government should care for is 
not instruction of any sort, whether it costs anything or not, hut such instruc- 
tion as will really benefit the people. In the memo, of statistics it lias been 
stated that most of the indigenous schools are of very imccrtain tenure, and 
with many of them the people have put up simply because Government have 
•been unable to comply with their wishes. There would be no objection to 
authorise the school committees to appoint their own masters ; but proved in- 
efficiency should not be tolerated by Govemmeat, even if it be supported by the 
people on account of township, relation, caste, &c. 


lOi, It irill not be possible or even neoess.iry to train teachers for the 
numerous small schools. Tor them the masters of larger schools may be allow, 
ed to train their grown«up pupils in the fifth and sixth standards without 
English, and in some knowledge of school-keepmg and practical teaching, and 
they should he allowed Zls. 23 for passing each stadent. The students passed 
should be granted certificates by the Inspectors, and the school committers will 
then be at libertv to employ them on salaries to which they may have become 
entitled. Por places of Bs. 12 and more, men should be trained, as at present, 
in the training college. 


105. The selection of the members of the school committees sbould, if 
possible, be made by the people tbemselvesWennially. In towns the committees 
appointed under the authority of the Commissioacr’s Book Circular Ko. XIV 
of 1881 by Government will also be the school committees. Each of the 
toluka committees should be composed of six membere ; three of them may he 
members of school committees in the taluka, and three appointed by Govern- 
ment. At the triennial elections, the old members may be eligible for re- 
appointment. The president of a school committee should be entitled to a 
chair in the presence of Govemmeat officers. 


lOG. proper inspection is the soul of efficient working of scliools, and the 
present staff of zilla Inspectore will not be sufficient for the increased number 
of schools. Assistant Inspectors will be required, and they should be men of 
education and position, and not mere schoolmasters, who will be httlc less tlian 
a burden upon tbe te.ncbers themselves. The salary of each Assistant shpuld 
not be less than Its- 60, with a travelling aUowaaco of one rupee per dicm. 
This increase wiU no doubt increase tbe cipcnditure on mpection, but not the 
T)ercenta*re of it to the total expenditure. The desuabihtv of combining the 
offices of the Director of PubBc Instruction ands thc Educational Inspector 
may beconsiteed. as tbe oecessily rf baring twe lumber officcra fcr lbo rrewej 
may appear to be douMM. H the nntnbev oE mnldlMh>8 school, te wduced. 
one omJer wiU be quite cnougb to look after tbem and the lugh schools. 

107. Tbe 16 miaaie-class schools tceonunended tor Ihn pro^'”™ ’i°SardJ 
independent institutions or sections, leaebng Ihrre /^glo-reiroralnr s>an.Ms 
after the fourth vernacular. At .tlmiaoli and Akola tnLy may bo miadie 
sections of the liif-b schools and pfciced under the immediate soperinfcndenre 
swt ons 01 tlie lugU sciirois, au ^ vernacular schools may bo 
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less than Ks. 70, and it may not rise nhove Us. 100. TIjc 
in such schools should get lls. 40 and GO. In schools having a 
the head master should haro Its. DO, and tljo tno assistants 
Tljcro should bo no middle-class school for less tlian 30 

Tlioso schools will J)e all situated where Ihero nro mnnief/wl or town co™miiteM, 
which should ho required to look after tlictr management and Jo rontrinuto at 
least one-fourth of tlio cost of their maintenance. 7'hooliierM butforonnnr 
he home by Government, ns the schools will not lie .i,arn will ^-u^ 

two talute. Atx)ut holt Iho portion of tl.o lo«>l onnU 

mndo i.p from tecs it rceoreml nl tho rale «' p,ieiifAogio.”macu- 
ot tho Government portion ot the li edSed fe the Government 

lor schools Icochmetho vernoenkre^rashou f ^ middlccks, 

pront to pnmoiy education ot ‘>>»,r"TfS shore of this prant lor vcrnaeulor 
schools will, of course, come m Tl,c Government portion ot the 

edacalion rn lliom m addilion to t, noro than mado up by re- 

costot ho middlo-ekss schools os ^ 

distribution ot tho present '''^““nt moy grant the surplus to pay per- 

Ang o-vcrnncnlor schools, end ^vera than at tho propLd 

sonal anowanoo o those a„Glant in a middle-class schiil i, 

can ho easily obtained for it. 

lOS Tlic hich-school course wiU <»mist of four standards, terminating 
..1 it ^ .j-Vsi?*^ standard. It will be possible to reduce the number to 
with the j xj,(j matricnbtlon standard has been reduced; but the 

three, as ilie history of tho mat Bombay authorities see fif K 

S°odir7th?AnBFoivernacular course ot ttot prasHcncy, ft ^ not 1« judioioM 
to ma^o any alterations in it in S^**^/**^ proposed classification each 

0? the higli schools will require Ji>e head master and 

exeluiUng^the draiving master. Tb<? of the head master at Amraoti 

should not bo less than Ils. 260, and the tbree a^istants may be on Rs. 125, 
100. and 75, and the drawing master on Be. M, making the total establishment 
to boot Bs. eOO per mensem. Thewlaryof the master at Akola may be 
Bs. 200 and the other estab^hment the same. As in the case of middle-eliM 
schools, the municipahtics should bo required to wntributo one-fourth the c^t 
of these schools ; about half of their share they wiU be able to make up from 
they charge them at the rate or one rupee per pupil. The management of thp 
schools, and the expenditure of the funds of the high and middle schools 
bo made over to the municipalities and town committees, andn hope eioir-^^ 
that endeavours will he made to endow the instUntions. ^ 

109. If the proposal for distrilmtlag the Anglo- vernacular standards between 

the high and middle schools be adopted, it will be necessary to re-distribute tl.e 
number of scholarships tenable m those whooU. It roay appear desirable fn 
have on an overage three scholarships for each of the classes in the mirlriira 
schools and five for each of the classes in the high schools. ® middle 

110. The present standards of studies require revision and fh^ -j 
tion of the subject has been postponed on the\nderstancli^-> tha\^ the pS”* 
tion Commission would lay down some broad lines of demarri+hTn i! x -‘^'dura- 
primary, middle, and high.^ courses for the whole of the countlv between the 
ten years for tho whole of school education would annSZ*!, 

Primary education may have five years ; three for the sufficient, 

upper primary. The lower primary course should be adamS 
ot the masses, and should embrace fluent readin* in tivo wants 

characters, writing middle-hand in the same, arithmetio in^i’ ^.^Sari and ITodi 

m proportion, and mental arithmetic for hazMriKrnn^r^“'^“15 ®ums 

Vince. The upper primary couise should indS ad^f *be pro- 

and poetry, with thorough understandiu"- of the sub? i “ P^ose 

the grammar of the pupil’s vernacular, a knowWf-A «r*i J^^owledge of 

Vince, if of any importance, and of India, and of « ‘ history of the pro- 
geography of India and general geogranhv nf fi.^ r of government. 

i=mall hand, arithmetic including eompo^d quarter, writing in 
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not “ '"" 

English ; for they wffl not be able to finish both tS 
can they begin it after completing the hnrer primary coSo as thdrf 
of the grammar of their rernaonlar wonld be a grcafimneSmen^tn Jf?™" 
gross. English should, therefore, bo commenced aflcrSwi, P™- 
ard, and the middle course commencm‘» with it should ps-tpn i ™^^^^3rstand- 
and should embrace as much knoirW™ S ElJsh is 
to imdcrstand easy bools and write to dictation in a small hind wLF“’’‘i 
arithmetic ; advanced knowledge of vernacular dforp j 

adranced Inowledge of the history of India and of geo'g^ph^of thl SldT'l 
introduction to the study of a classical language fof tS who wonH Idsi. ^ 
enter upon the upper course. ' ^owa wish to 

112. Tlie upper or high school course will prepare pupils for the matrifu 
lation examination and enabraco the necessary amoirit of En^lisriiSi" 
poetry, pammar and idiom, history of England, with revision of the histoiiof 
India, algehra, Euelid, geography with map-drawing and use of tho eShes 
prmciplcs of natural science, and fair knowledge of a classical laugua|e. 

113. In eonncelion with the standards it may be mentioned lhat°,iifable 
hoota are yet required for some of them. For the lower primary classes th^ 
readers prepared by the Educational Department, the hoekf on mnlt,>fi°.i;„ 

tehles and geography of the province, would appear to he suitable. The three 
higher vernacular Headers of theBomhay Eresideacy used in Eerar, contoiS 
tramlations of articles or treatises on literary and seienlifie subjects, are Tot 
only toe big to he taught inthm the periods tor which they are inleided, but 
too high for the powers of boys and even of masters to comprehend, and hence 
cannot be taught in sdiools with profit. It would bo desirable to abridge “nl 
simpUy the matter. Each Reader should be for one year, and, as far as nossible 
each lesson for one day. A good class-book on the history of Indiain Marathi’ 
and one on tbo geography of the world, appear to he wanting. Urdu Eeaders’ 
fop advanced classes containing pieces on various subjects do not appear to hare 
been printed anywhere. 


114. Female education has not taken root in Berar, sad it is difllonlt to 
suggest means for encouraging and spreading it. Tlie school registers show 
that the upper^ and official classes do not perceptibly take odrantago of the 
schools, and with the lower classes the attendance is a mstter of convenience 
and pressure of the collecting woman. The progress made, therefore, is scarcely 
perceptible. The official element is mostly foreign, forming family connections 
with the people of their own country, and hence tlie young girls after marria'^e 
do not reside long in the province, and areseldomfound inscbools. The natives 
of the province cannot have much sympathy with the movement until the 
rising generation has received higher education, imbibed liberal sentiments, and 
shown bias for educated companions so as to induce the parents of future brides 
to give them some education. It is doubtful whether any other agency than 
that of schools will better tend to promote female education for some time to 
come, and the policy, lately sanctioned by the Resident, of giving schools when 
applied for, even for small attendance, without requiring the people tocontributo 
Imlf the cost, would appear to be the best under the circumstances. It is pro- 
liable that if schools or branch schools for 10 or 16 girls be .allowed with small 
establishments, their number ^rill increase, and the increased number will bring 
female education more before the people and do more for spreading it. 


IIB. The at'ency of village, town, and municipal committees has been re- 
commended for^the management of primary and secondary schools; and if 
that bo employed, there will be very litUe iwm for pnVate agency. Of course, 
smaller sections of the community, such as Euras^ns, Parsis, nmy have separate 
schools for their children and receive grants-in^d, hut there will be no necessity 
of fitartinirun private and indigenous schools for general education, except in 
fargrtownsrSilcommittees in which wiU not be able to afford funds to satisfy 
aU the educational wants of tbe people. lu such places only Government may 
have to eive eranls to privote scliooh. TlieiO •hoiiH be occord.ny to results and 
not fixed ns tbe tenebers being irresponsible persons, and not liable to bo dealt 
Tbacoordin- to their work, it will be an unpleasant duty to lessen afterwards 
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foY ill-success tUe timount o£ grant ori^ituiUy fixed. It sccm.8, hovvcrci*, 
able that tbo staudavds for aided schools should lie tlio same as (hose for ccss 
schools, and the rates of grants considerably increased, so as to give to the teacher 
half the amount of the cost of a school managed by recognised agencies, 
attended hy about an equal numlicr oC pupils, and producing passable results. 
This mil give great encouragement to private teachers, avho can work cfficicatly. 
If the expediency of aiding none but certificated teachers be decided upon, 
there will bo less chance of pupils of jiriralo schools making slow and unequal 
progress. The people cannot as yet properly distingimh hetueeD efficiency 
and inefficiency, and the certificate will bo some guide to them to avail of the 
services of the possessor. 

lie. The chief points to be considered in pbcing tho educational system of 
the province on a sound .and permanent basis would appear to be ; (1) compul- 
sory attendance at school of children of certain age ; (2) provision of funds for 
t)ie necessaiy number of schools ; and (3) recognised agencies for management 
of schools. It docs not appear to be necessary or dcsimhlc to use compulsion on 
tlio subject of education. The people generally nro very wilHug to take 
advantage of it when placed within their reach and means, and the numljer of 
applications for schools aad tlic dissatisfaction caused by refusing them clearly 
point that what Government has to do is to satisfy tlie existing want, and there- 
by incTcasQ the desire for education in the smaller villages, instead of laying 
down that every child should be educated. Compulsion creates opposition, and, 
if used, would suppress that free will tho growth of which is marlmd and should 
he fostered. Oa this point, therefore, legislative measures appear to be un- 
called for. 

117. As regards funds, what is wanted for the present ban equitable distribu- 
tion as suggested above, instead of an immediato increase. Government should 
increase tho allotment for primary education out o! the total grant for educa- 
tion instead of cutting down tho latter, and laying doun that the former is 
extraordinary, and that its gradual reduction and abolition aro contemplated. 
It b necessary to increase the rate of educational cess to 2 per cent, ns obtain- 
ing in tho adjoining provinces, and if any legislative measure is noce<sary to do 
this, it may be taken, 

118. Tho local agency proposed for each totvn and vilbgo for tho mamige- 
ment and immediate supervision over tho schools would appear (o ho the best. 
The experience of the working of tlio present school committees points out that 
the increased powers which it is proposed to 'give to tho local ageneies in the 
management of education funds will enlist greater sympathy, incre.ase the 
amount of local contributions, and in many instances eh'cit o desire for self- 
taxation, aad to give scope to it. It may appear necessary to piiss an Act fern- 
powering the local agencies to suggest with the consent of the people measures 
of a certain] desari^lion to increase the funds necessary for the educational 
wants of their towns or villages. The provisions of the Act applicable to the 
case will have to be introduced with the sanction of the Resident. 

V. — Tabular Slalemeiil. 

119. The five, tabulae statements required are annexed. They call for no 
explanation or remarks. 

KARAYAN B. DANDEKAR, 

J>ireclor of TtihUo Instruction, 

Ht/derabad Assigned Districts. 

Akoxa, 

19th Avgust ISS-j. 



SeliirH of Arti CuVfjtt, Sckeoh, ami Sriotan in tie Itjitrnhai MiiyeeJ Dltlrieli for tie ojjldal jear JSSI'SS. 



35 , 50 { 



lieUr* a/’ Erpen'Mare 6» EJnalioital riUHUtmnt* i» tit Uj/iteMM Auijne't DUtrictt /or Heedful year lSSt-37 





Unces oinEii Masaoers. • Ussin Natits Masaokrs. 
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Education— General Form 5. 

BeftirH thevinif th tiawSiR Jtded SeiooU m the 3i*t iSareh i871, 1876, and 1832, and of 
Iht gnnli awarded during tkegean JS70-71, IS75-7G, and 1881-83. 


C?iui of InsUtutioai 


( Avts College 


jFoglisb 

' (Onental 


GtHtral BiueaUati. 


e English 


/Arts Colleges 


f Engluh 
' \ Orieatol 


General EJuealhn. 

I u /For boys 
rEnglish •\FosrtU 

^Vernacular . 

Snettal SthooU atlaeied « P^rf- 
men/s la General Schaolt. 

Schools c! art 
Medical schools 
Engvneerins schools 
Training schools for mastera 

Do. for mistresses 
Industrial schools . 

Other schools 
\ Building grants 


GRANP TOTAIi 


Hyderabad. 


No of Senoots. I Auovsi or Gsabt 


Tor boys 

. 

1 'i Tor ei?]. . 

Speelal SeXaoh attaeled ee DrparU 
nenU lo Qeneral Seioolr. 
Schools of art . . . 

iledical schools 
EDginecriag schools 
TrainiDS scliools for masters 

Do for mistresses 
Toduitrial schools . 

Other schools 
ySuildug grants . 


isn 1876 I 1882. 



U.vDKft Ninrs ^Iivioebs. 
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Edncation— General Form 5. 


RtUirn i\oKin3 (he number cf Aided Se^ooh on tke 3ht Shrek IS71, 7S“<*, and /SS2, a* t of 
Ike granU atearded during the genre IS70-7I, IS75-7G, and JSSi-62. 






Si 


NOTJl 


Tlio slatislira for tlio yrar lSSf-S2 n given in Die tell and tables of llio 
Provincial Peport of Ibe IlaidaraUad Arsigned Districts do not in cverv ease 
agree ivilh tlioso (luotcd in llio Peport of 'tim Commission. Tlic enuso ofthe 
dilfercnco is that the returns in tlio former report include tlie statistics for 
li.reo European and Eurasian scbools, ivliilo 11, o tables in ll.c latter ciclndo 
them. mtl. a vion- to bringing tbo Provincial returns into neeord nill, tbose ‘ 
adopW by Ibe Commi^ion, ll.e fonowlng five tables are appended! a supple, 
meal to this Deport. Tl.ey eiaclly agree ivith Ibose prepared for the 
Sion’S lleportt but srhUc they emit the figures for lbe!,L!h«l 1“ 
tinned, they are dramn up in a form that admits of their beingreadilv com™!!, 
ivith the tables incorporated in the Provincial Beport. ^ ^ eompared 








IKSTITWIOSB rWDEB NlTITE MaNIOEHS. 
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Edncation.-6eneral Table 5a 

p , , " h Cbmmun^M. 


Objects of Eipenitore. 


Mo .. sci,,!^ I 

»m>i Ls-rJuMLnri Lwe LsT^ 




iSciaofi /«;■ General Sdacadaa. 

to. ; . 

Pro/euional and TeeintealSeioalt altaeted 
01 Sejiartmenti U Secondary or Pruaaty 
SeJtooU. 


TraioiagScbooIa for Masters . 

Do. for Mistresses 
Industrial Schools . 

1 Other Special Schools . 
\BuiJding Grants . 


£,616 3,m 
SOO 462 


UntcereUy Eduealxon. 


School* for General Eduealton. 


Pro/emonal and Technical School* atlaehed 
a* Department* to Secondary or Primary 
School*. 


Training Schools for l^Iasten . 

Do. for Mistresses - 
Industrial Schools . 

Other Special Schools 
XBrnlding Grants 
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APPENDIX A. 

Siavdardg of Siudiea in Gotemmcnt Hoys' Schools in Berar. 
MARATHI SCHOOLS. 

Lotvkk Pkhukt Codsse 

Standard I, 


50 

25 

25 


100 


60 

50 


lUO 


IDO 


so 


50 


litlieaji.—Nu>iber* fank) np to 100, Multiplication tables (ujaloi on to 

30 X 10, and pouLi, nimlri, ponnli, eavafa, didla, and aJichki .*15 
2nd head.—Riading letters of tlie Balbodh and Modi alphabet and Barak 

hadies, and words as in Berar First Book . . . jq 

3rd head. — WriUngoD the black-board or slate letters of the Balbodh and 

hlodi alphabet and Barakliadies, and words of two letters , 5 

Standard II. 

lit ^wd.— The remainder of njatoi, comprising; outld, akarki, ekotri, sne 
tank, gher, mana and pa^ah; nmneratioa and notation up to 
10 , 000 ; addition of three lines, e.ach not to exceed fire Sgores- 
snbtractioD of Earns, each not exceediD" fire £gares \ 15 

Sad Atad.—lltading Berar Second Book with meanjo^of words anduudersfaml- 

ing of the part read 6 

3rd htad.^{a).~~irriting in Modi ond Balbodh ebaracters a sentence of not 

more than three woids . . . . , , , 2 ^ 

(5).— ilodl copies in lai^ hand 7 | 

Standard III. 

lit itad.Smjilf MuUijdiettlion and Divinoii and the Erst four compound rules 

and nntire measures of length and superScies . , .7 

£<uy Uenlat Jrilimelic inTolriog the use of multiplication tables 
and measures of weight and capacitj . . . . , g 

2nd hrad.Sradmg Berar Third Book with ODderstacding of the part 

read 4 

Reading clearl/ written Modi papers ;] 

RatU ef ipeeei to be defined and distiogniihed , .2 

3rd iteoif.— Writing to dictation in Modi and Balbodh eas^ sentences from the 

book read 2 

ITfiliHg Modi and Balbodb copies in middle-hand, Cop/-bools to 
be shown 8 

dfX Aead.—I)eJ!niti<nii af GeograpAj to be noderstood and illustrated on a map 

of India and Geography of Berar . . . . .2 


Urrsa PaniaaT Conass. 

Standard IT". 

(Tfl te wraiBinKiiis lb« deJj ct Ea jlab ) 

100 Ut .Icri//.— A-floiefrdos «'2'»yf«4tabres, the first four rules of natiYo fractions 

and of vulgar fractions, simple rale of three, and nmpla interest . 6 

Menial arithmetic 2 

100 2nd W— (a).— the Fourth Balbodh Book (pages 1 to 214), with 

35 understanding ef the part read . . . . ^ . 5 

10 (j)._One hnndred lines of poctiy to he repeated by heart . 1 

35 (f). Beading with flueuiy Modi papers clearly written . 2 

20 (d).— Laghu Tyakanw np to, and inelading, verbs, eimple pars- 
ing 

50 3td lead.—{a).^Wr\iing to dictation five imes from the book read . . 2 

20 

^ • figaro. to til* ngUt iad.v*t« IW owaWaf h*<ir» Ib a icact »Dott«a Id cub lumj. 

Ilydcrabad 



Sfa* e/ 


SO 


4C 


)00 


100 

100 


100 


100 


(«) 


— .SfoJi nnl lUbodb wriltcp imall-bana. 

(llOVTD , • . • • 


4tk iftii/.— 
60 
60 


(d),— /AV^ryofUmraadMal^araKlitn . 
(Ji],— Qtojrapif o/ JmJU . . 


Cop 7 *l<»Vj to l-e 


3 

3 


Slandard V . 

hi Afad.—Va^SiT MiJ ^miaat frtctwM, compaaad proportion, and componoJ 

inUwt . . 

Mental aritlimtlic complete ....... 

SnJ ieji.— (a).— the rcmaimler oJ the Fonrlh IWUdh BooV and the 
40 203 pimra et the Fifth llalliodh Book (omitting lesaoDa 

ttwler y^htical cconom;) and aeienct, with nndentandis^ 


of the part Tt^ ....... 6 

10 (i).— 150 linei of poetry to ho wpraled hy heart . . . I 

80 (f).— The whole oflighu Yyakarna and partioff . . .2 

30 (.^.—lUading: of ofJinaiy Modi paper* trith floency . . .2 

^*" 25 ^ to dictation 5 line* from the boot* read . . 2 


80 (ijv— IFei'ttog a Irttor on an ordinary inhjectgirca ly Ibo etamincr 1 

35 ({),«.tTiitins Modiamall-hand. Copy-book to,he ahown . . S 

50^ («).— //*»lor/ ®f India %» Ricen in Vinayet Kondeo OVe*' book , S 

80 (J),— Ce*erjl rferrryi/ioa 0 / Ji# rarti, it* thape, land and water, 

costisenta, i«lxjvd«, pcntnralaa, capes, Mtbmnse*, prineina! 
mountain*, men, ocean*, ptineipol lea*, gul6, ttciil*, 
«ouatne«,*nd capitali 3 


I dU dei<f.— with mnaiog of rrord* and leo* 
SO teoee* ......... 

25 ( 4 ).— BV»Vi»y fa*f word* on»lste ) 

25 (e).— d;>e//»By troida of tbo Unt Bock / . . . . 


S 

2 


Standard FI . 


tHuiliart/orSai*'"* •arr»oe«Wl<>»«rp*If»ef paMj Mr*Ie^ oaUtio^tb* Caglltk j«rtJ 

lOO lit .fWrJar4*e—Otopletou'io KcronslV translation of Colenso. In 
Aoglo-Vemacutar*chc>oli either Coleiuo or Barnard Smith 
may be used S 

100 (e).— Lewnionpolillcalccoaomyaodsoience from the 

40 Balbodh 61b book, and lesson* 1-.-I1 and BO— 07, and all 

tho poetical pieces from Ibe Balbodh Fifth Book, with 
andmlanding of the part read . , , .5 

18 ( 4 ).— 200 line* of poetry to 1« repeated by heart . . ,1 

30 {«)• — Advanced paning with knowledge of syntax . . . 1 ' 

15 (<0 — Knowledge of ordinary metres occurring in poetry in the 

Slarathi reading books ...... J 

so 3rJ — 7rn'ii»yaTeportonagivcnsabJect or an aecoant of an incident 

or doscriptienof B thing in 3fodi amall.Land . . 1 

100 dM dMtf.—(o).— Advanced knowledge of the History of India, OorewmenU 
60 ®f I®dia and Bngland, and general information about the 

forms of GoTemment ...... 2 


60 {1).— Generf Geography ©f the four qaartew, with some iafonna- 

tiTO nhouk the people ol the different conotrics, their 
wUgion, govenunents, manufactuiea, and commerce. 
Wap of India to be drawn . . , , ,2 

I/I jMjlo^ilarafii tciofU 

100 5M kead.—Etadiig — ^The wfaide of Howard's Second Book and SO lessons from 
60 Third Book. Part I, with explanation m vemacabr and 

simple parsing C 

20 Writing to dietabon five lines from the books read; wnling copy, 

large-hand S 

SO Translaiion into Kn^ish (d five easy sentences . . , ,3 
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JIrDDLB School Cohbsb (udout ih High Schools). 


Standard VII. 

Ill head. — Anlhmelie . — Bevision of whole, with explanation of pnociples . 3 

Snd head. — Readiaa the whole of the 6 th Book with explanation 6 

60 

20 The whole of poetiy to he understood ; 200 hoes to be repeated . 2 

30 Dadoba's lar^e grammar and paising ..... 2 

Srd head.— Outline! ef Bngluh with special reference to the History 

BO of India 3 

50 A thorough knowledge of the maps, elements of physical geogra* 

phy, and use of the temsUtal globe 3 

4lA /{mA— E nglish Third Book, Parts I nod II, with explanation and pars* 

40 mg .0 

20 Writmg'to dictation 6 lines from the books read, writing small- 

hand S 

40 Translation into English of fire short sentences .... 8 

Standard VIII. 

Ill iead.—ilatienialiee— 

70 (a). — Arithmetie, whole. 

30 (i).— Euclid, Book 1, 26 propositions. 

Snd Aead.—Fernaentar and elattual lanjaaget— 

60 (fl).— rersaeafer.— 200 pa^ from a tloTidaid Temftcnlar prose 

author, and 260 Imes of poetiy of ITsmaa or Sloropunt, or 
similar poet (not learned previously), with special regard to 
hlarathi grammar, and idiom (comparison Tnih Sanskrit nnd 
English grammar sod idiom); 100 lioea of the poetry by 
heart; rdes of Sandhi; decIcnsioQs and conjugations as in a 
largei grammar. 

60 (i).— Written traoslation into Marathi (BatL«db) of ahont lire hoes 

in any school reading-book nsed m previous staodards, at 
the option of the examiner, tpcBiog and wriUog to be con- 
sidered ; or composing n letter in ^lodi. 

Ciasstcs. 

I.Santhrit. 

(30 (,,), riri toee tnnslation into veroacobr o! the Sanskrit exercises 

of the first book of Sanskrit, snd written translation into 
Sanskrit of tbe English exercises of the same book. 

40 (a).— Those portion# of any Sanskrit grammar which conespond with 

tha first book of Sanskrit ; or 

n.—ui>n. 

00 r„), toe* translation of exercises equal in dilEcuIty and amount 

to the first SO in Hcncy's First Latin Book (English into 
. Latin and Latin into English). 

40 ( 6 ).— The regular declensions and conjugations to be said by heart. 

3ril head.—Eillorif and Geographf — 

60 (a).— Outlino histoiy of England, with maps. 

60 «j, Add to gei^rapby of prerions standards particular geography 

of Great Britain, and geoirraphy illustrating the history, 
an outline map of Great Bnlain, or map drawing of India 
(marking btiloJe and longitude) to be done before the ex- 

4M head. — English — 

• 40 (a). Reading from easy English Classics 160 pages of prose and JOO 

lines of poetry, with eiplaaation of p.irt read lu lemacular, 
paraphrase and parsing in Englub, and easy etymology , 
poetry, 100 Im-s by heart. 

OQ (£).— Writing fire lince (o dictation from the Look read, fallcopv- 

^k, fair small-liand, to be shown. 

40 M. TVrilten translation into English of five lines from third book of 

Tcmacular serica; si«lltng to be taken into tecouuL 
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* Standard IX. 

(QmL 5*« for Fint CUm Crrtifiate for eotr*ae« to lo»«r fr» let af tbe pallieKtiice) 

inO Itt XejJ.—ilatiematie / — 

i 0 (rj) . — Aritlunetic, wkole. 

30 (J).—EQeIid, Bookl. 

30 (c). — Algebra, foaf *ot<S«k 

200 SnJ leai.— Terna<:vUf ani Ctomnl Lanjaoget— 

50 (fl).— r«w^brr— A Ebtnilatd Tetfiacniar prose sotbor not preTionslj 

read (aboot 300 pages) and SOu hues from Kekan-ali, or 
«bn3u v«TL.v'>ritk6^>ecial regard to a ecIioUtl^ knoorledge of 
Marattii grammar and idiom (comparison (ritii Sacsbrita^d 
. EnglLh grammar and Miom) ; Spntac as is a larger gram- 
mar; bait the poetrj' bj heart. 

50 (j).— tVrittrn traoslation— Ten lines from the book read into remacn- 

lar; composing a report on a girea subject (Modi) ; rrriting 
to be considered. 

Clissics. 

I.—Saai/trit, 

60 (c).— -Tlrd traoRlalion is Englwb of the Sanskrit exercises in 

' ' Lessons 1, XU. XIV. X% I, and XXII, Part I, and XXIV 
of the 2nd hook of Sissknt. and written translation into 
Saceknt of the English excrcues in the same lessons. 

40 (£).— Thoss portions of any Sanskrit grammar which correspond with 

the same lei««ns. and written translation into Sanskrit of 
anp SIX tvy sentences ; or 

Jl.—Lo(h, 

70 (d).— rifi sore trandation of HeorVe Pint Intio Book or a similar 

• book; easj prose passage, as in the dclectiu, to be selected 
bj the master. 

Tstring of simple sesfeoecs. 

30 (})._^ccideQee, complete. 

ICO Sr/f ieai.— (a).— ffii'o'y <‘*‘t Ceoyre^lg— Hbtorx of Gre«« or oaiTereal b'story,* 

50 and gcneml review of bistort under prerioos standards. 

50 ({). Geography to illoatraU the history; use of the globes. ontHne 

mapof aoycoaoliy of 'Corope or ^u; map drawing of India 
with latitude and loitgitndc. 

100 4lk itaJ. — Esyfii*— • 

40 class>c»-..b5Q pages- ot pwe and €04 Unw tC 

poetry, SOO by heart, with explanation and parsing; easy 
qnotions in analysis of sentences, as in 3Iorcll, I'art i, aod 
etymology. 

30 (J). ^Wntten translation of a passage from a newspa^r; specimen 

of writing, as in fair note-books, to be shown. 

30 (e).— Writing an English letter, private or oSieial, or making an 

abstract in EoglbA of an easy story clearly read or told. 

High School Goose. 
i^fandanf X. 

110 lit lead —llal}emai<r»— 

40 (4).--^rithiiietio— whole, iocloding mensnmtiOD. 

40 (4).— Euclid— Books I and II, with simple dedoctions. 

30 (e). — Algebra— Fractions, greatest common measure, least common 

mnltipte. ample eqnatimis, nnd square root. 

200 Sad lead ■^-Temaevi" “id Clattieat Zangaijet— 

60 (a).— rrT«irei*fer.^BeTuion of previous reading and Dnyaneshwan 

Adbjaya XII and XIII, os in Nawamta, with special regard 

• a« buUrxM of CrMV* and Co™' Mii hutorr on not sew ra]iiii«t for IfUnfoltlMo Ero. 

tsmoUaB «t (bo Combos t-'sKrenUT, t»ton«t «f IttLo aaa EarUod or# eoDtmaed uder Su^onlo IX aul X. 
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100 

100 


!:EES^"““=.“'=: 

w. ^ 

Classics. 

/. — SatuirU. 

60 W— «»'»™i..md.t,oni,.t,E„g|i,l.,ftb,Tl.irfB«,k«f S.n.knt 

’°to Sanstnt of the Enohsh m 

S. SMM Saneknt, eod rf eier- 

cases 82 — 180 of Monier Williams' Manoal 

(i).-Thojoog^„„,rf^ D, KieW. Sen.kelt B„„„r .p 
II* — LaltH, 

60 (a).— Firi vote trandation of Cornelius Nepos (30 pa<»e8) with 

grammar and parsing. * F“oSs;. wua 

40 (iJ—Wnlte^^nslation of eii easy lines of narrative chosen by the 
Sri A«ai.~HiitoTf and Geograpif— 

BO (a}.— History of Home. 

An, Standard I!t, milt Geography of Seme added. 

4tk Atai—Engluh — 

40 W.-Ee.dmkSnsU.b eluao., 200 pige. of proee, 760 linei of poetry 
(different anthore from those under Standard IX), SOOlmes 
by heart ; qontioDe m graminsr, analysis, and etymology. 

SO (J).— Wntten tranelalioD into English of five lines of Marathi prose 

or poetry; specunene of writing, as in fair note books, to be 
. shown. ' 

SO (e]n— 'A short theme on a simple subject. 

Standard XI. 

Matriculation. 


100 


160 


200 


URDU SCHOOLS. 

Lower PatuaRT Cocub. 

Standard I. 

50 lit heai.—Artlhi»elie — Multiplication tables 10 times 10, numeration 
and notation as for as 100. 

25 Sad head. — Reading — Mofid.nl-Mabtadi, and First Bookin Hindustani 

(Berar). 

25 3rd ^eud.—lFfiVrny— Syllables and short words. 

Standard II. 

60 III head. — JnlAmefU — Numeration and notatioa, addition and subtrac- 

tion. 

60 5«ii head. — ffemfiay— Tslim-ubhlubtadi, with understanding of the 

, part read, “ 

50 3rd head ^Wrthng — todiclationofea^ words from Talim.nl.Jfnbfadi. 

Copy-bools to bo shown. 

Standard IIL 

60 hi head — Jftlimeiia — Up to long division with easy mental anthmelic. 
60 Snd head. — Reading — Bagb-o-Babar up to the end of the 2ad Dervish's 

Adventuree. 

Oramma^— Parte of epeech 

50 3rd head,— Wnling-^io dictstioa Lom the reading-book. 

50 4;^ Outlines of the Geognpfay of Berar; geneisl definitions of 

geography to bo learned. 


Hyderabad 


IG 



UrPCK PBiuttr CocuK. 

Standard IT. 

100 JrWBwfie— lUJertion «ndtb» Ertt four eempouni nj\c#, witS» ew- 

ci8ra« froni MotsJi'Ul'Himb, Fart I. 

300 100 Std iroi/.— Cagtt-A-UaW, witb espliDation. 

SO Onmtnar-^K»««Ml<t<Ui^u, Fart* I and n. 

25 Fcrfiaiv^Fani Amouz, IVrt I. 

SO 3ril itad.—tf'rilinj^\ad\t\ai\oa, 

&0 4tk htid.-^Dtfitiiw exaa^vle* (ron anj part of (lie wotU ; 

25 the {r<^og7aphjr ot Jkrar Aoil Irnlis. 

25 ^*aVul-i-11ii»l~MaliDint«lao penoil np to the MtaWwlimcnt of the 
Mo^l Fapire (15iSA.D.) 


Standard V. 

650 100 ir< to Double Hule of TlirN and Vul^r FncltoM, with 

exerciM* fna Mobadi<ul-Hi*«ah, Fait II. 


200 

loo 

100 

80 

loo 


Sad ktad.^^Jieading— 

f (3 

Urdu ... 4l! 

l{* . 

ti._* _ r (50) Pn>»e and Poetry— lutikhah N^uru ^<o*m (fint half) j 

1 rsua ”•'^(80) Grammar-^Katoid-MlMaial. 


(’(30) Froie— .Jeuhare Able (iir«tha10. 
j (30) Poetry.— Majtnoo ae Solthan, Part I. 

(,(40) Qrafflcuar— Katraid'i.Urdu, Fart* I, If. and III. 


irnViiiy— to dictation from any cI*u>l>ook. 

d /4 4 M(f.— 

60 fr«4»et4.Xr«*d— The Mcgul perieA (A.D. 1526 -1757). 

80 l7royr«/4y— loilia and outline* of Am. 


/* Anjh' Vfdu StkoiU* add'^ 

100 5/4 4 < 4 d.EDg 1 <«h— 

80* Tleodiog Tint Booh, with nraning of word*. 
25 tVritin- «a*y wonis in large.baod. 

25 Squint* wora* ol the Pint Booh. 


600 loo Jr< 4mi/.— Jri/4*w//e“Ur f® Decimal Fraction* tvilli excrcues from llobadi* 
uNiIi«ah, Purl II. 

200 ?i*i Itaii—IUaiinj^^ 

f (30) Pre iO ' Jonhare Able. 


100 Fersiin 
100 3rd Jlesd- 


({3., 

... 4 (30) Poctiy— Majmoo no Sohhan, Part 11 (first h*ir). 
(.(to) Orsmmar— Kawnid.i.Unlo, Part* I, II, III, and IV, 

{ (CO) Prose and Poetry — lotikhah Xasro JS’ uzm, No. II. 
(40) Grammar— Kawaid'i.Fanl. 


50 Gtogropkj — Aria nod Europe, with thorongh hnowloilge of the map* ; 

outline map of India to bo drawn. 

Jn Angh-Ufdu SciocU add s— 

100 4[k 4 <uif.>-Fay/M 4 — 

60 Reading Sec^d Book and Third Book, Part 1, 13 lessons (omitting 
poetical piew*), with expla&allon; dislbgnishing parts of speech. 

25 Dictation from Bo^ II, bJl text-band. 

. 25 Oral traDslatioa into Bngliah of a few sentences from MofiJ-nl. 

bfnhtadi. 

^IiDou School Covsss. 
iSfandard VII, 

100 Iri 4eo</.—Jn74au//e~as in Standard VI and squareand enbic measures, with 
exercises from hiobadi-ul-llisBib, Ports II nnd III. 


• Chuui under Btudards V sad VI sra stpruat B.ttcaed to the two bigh •cHooI*. sod sr« Usgbt 
tj tba Urda teacher in those ichoole . ” 
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Sud head.^Reading — 


75 UnJu 


75 Persian 


(25) Prose-~Aion-i>Israr (first half). 

(25) Poetry— Mnjmoo-afr^olcan, Part II. 

(26) Gratniaar— Kawaid-i'llub^adi. 

(25) Prose — Nigardanish (first three chapters). 

(25) Poetiy— ‘Ksrinu, 

(25) Grammar— Zatrahit Farsi. 

25 Written translation into Urdu of fire lines from Second Eno-lish 
Boot. . . = 

25 Letter-wnting in Urdu. 

3rd had . — 

50 Eitlory ol India (as read in lai^r histories) . 

60 Greyreji^y— Europe, Asia, and Afncsu 
4tk had.—EHslith—'SQo'k HI, I5»rt I, the whole, and Part II (omitting poetical 
40 pieces.) 

20 iliete/jtfs— From Boot HI. Part 1. 

20 Havard't Junior Oramutar. 

20 ITrilteH (rantlalion into English of a few sentences from Mofid-ns 
Sibyan (first 20 pages). 

Standard Fill. 

Ill iead.—(a).—Jriliail!e-~the whide. 

{i).—Euelid — Book I, 26 propositions. 

£fl(f dribf.— (a^,— 

C (26) Prose— AuLS'i'Israr. 

75 Urdu (28) Poetry— Deran Oalib (first half)- 
(. (25) Orammar— as in Standard TH. 

C (25) Prose— Gubstan (first three chapters). 

75 Fersian .< (25) Poetry— Bostan (first chapter). 

(. (25} Grammar— Cbahar Qulw (omitting prosody}. 

60 (j) ITn/len Iranilalion into Urdu of a few lines from any English book 
need in tbe presions standards. 

8rd Aeed.— f/istery and Gscyreply— 

60 Ontlmes— History of England, with maps. 

60 And drawing a map of Engtand. 

4li kead>~~-£itgUih— > 

40 Reding from any Eoglisb elsssies— 100 pges of prose and 600 lines of 
poetry, with explanation in tbe Temacular of the part read ; 
naraphrase and parsing in Eoglisb and easy etymology , poetry 
lOO lines by heart. 

20 W filing to dictation o few lines from the book read. 

40 Jfridfn tTanilaltan from Mofid ns Sibyan. 

Standard /J. 

hi AeaS.—Matiematut— 

40 («).— Arithmetic — whole. 

• SO (i).— Euclid — ^Book I. 

30 (e}^—Algehrai— feat Buies integral 
2iid had. — Reading — 

(SO) Prose — Old Hindi (first half). 

100 Urdu (30) Poetry— Dew G Jib 

(40) Specm regard should be given to grammar and 
idiom. ■ ’ 

(SO) Pro^e—Gnlietan (Chapters IV and VI). 

100 Persian (30) Poeliy—Bortan (Chapters IV and VII). 

' (40) Grammar' — Cbaliars Gnkar. 

3rd had.—Hitlirg and Oeograpkf— 

60 History ol Greece*— Bericw rf history under previous standaids. 

50 Geomphy to illustrate tbe historyi use of the globe; elements of 
CTanc'Fsnfar: manJinwiny of India, with latitude and 


•{ 


pfysicai geography} 
longitude. 


.r SUndud IZ be Aaglo-Uin 
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Hit */ ' * . 

»trh 

100 4!i 

40 {a),—Iteai4»f, Ensljib tla»rinj \S0 t? jtw« tni 6C0 Uaw of 

ixxtrj*, SOO bj li«aH> «ith n{>t3tia(ioD »nJ iirtin^S «•/ 
tiont in noaifiis of •entencw, #• io Moreli; r»rt I, »od ttj* 
TOology. 

30 {h)^}rnUfM trantfalian of o rusii^ from » newipapcr; »peci'mcn of 
iTTillng, M in fait not* woV», to lx 

30 (f)^//ViVi»/ an Engli»h loStor, private or olTioial, or making att abrtract id 
' • Eogtith of an ei»j ato^, clrtri/ reaJ or tolJ. 


limn SoiooL Coctse. 

* Standard JC. 

100 111 Atad.—S/iitiematiet^ 

40 (at.—y/nVinW/r— whole, inclodic^ nrotoratloo. 

40 (i).— Hook* t and II, with atmpU deJaelion*. 

30 (e).— Frairtkm*, Createat Common Jlraaorf, Least Commoo 
Moltipte, Simple Eqaationa, ami Sqnare Hoot. 

iOO Sad 2 rad.-» 

(1.0 Z'mVea of preriotn readio; and QotaU laafc, with apeciat lef^rd to 
\ A (cholarir Inowlrdge of the Unln f^rammar and idiom (eomparisoD 

1 with Caci'th and rersian crammar and Idiom). 

(.60 rroamlj- aaJ Ktrmologjr, Dr. Forlx** Uido eramnar. 

1 50 (a) — rereioa WrJ eoee traaalaUoa lato Engl ah of Nigardaaisb and writ- 
ten traoslaiion into retalao from Halim Tai (llm two aJrestorefl. 
SO (2).— Thoroggh koowM^ «t Ilecabh>i>AV>dQl ^Va#^a, aodpr. Forbea* 
Peniaa craomar. Writtea tnatlatloD i&to reniis of ■ fewlsoea 
of eas/ Esgluh pro»e. 

ItiO Sfi lead.— Ifisfoiy aai Qroftafiy. . 

SO (a).— Ilistorp of Itome. 

60 (f).— Oeographp aa io etaodard IX with Geography of Rome added* 

100 dli droA— 

Vo' («).— Ueadiog EaglUh ctwries, 600 page* of pmae, TSOUneeofpnctrp 
(different aothor* fiom thoM ooder rtandaTvi IX}, SOO linet b/ 
, bcatt) qaestiom in geamnv&T, aoaljavs, and etpnnWE:^. 

SO (i ). — tVritten traniUtkm inia EoglUh of a few lio'ee of Urda prose or 
poetrj; epcctmeos of writin", as in fair note books, to be tbowo. 
SO (e).— A short theme on a rimple anbjecL 


Standard XI. 

2IalnewUlia<t. 


ScQGCsnoxs aan Ilnuaixs ox the tVoxcixo or tits SiiKoums. 


It has been the vm of the department to male school instraetion as thorongb, intelligent 
and useful to the pupils as it can be, and therefore the liandards are not allowed to bo hurried 
over, and no pupil » adraDred to the b^ber unless be has passed a fairelamtaation in the 
subjects of the lower standard. The followiog extracts from instmetions on the subject of 
teaching will show how the standards are worked out J— ^ 


" Each standard is intended for one year, and sbonld be finished within that time • 
otVwnrise the master will base to cxplma the Teason of failure. In sraaJl Marathi and 
Hindustani echools, where there is only one teacher, the Erst three standards should be 
taogbt. In schools where there are two teaebere, the 4tbj where Ibcre are three teachers 
the 6th , and where there are four teachers, the fith standard may be tan'-ht if it be 
pOBsibSe to do so. Bnt it must be borne in mind that no standard should be c^menced 
unless there be fire boys to form a class for ita study. As teachers require mneb time to 
teatli the higher standards, they will spend it more adraniaffeonsly in tcochinff the 
classes, instaid of two or three boys at the top of Ue school. ^ 

"English should be tsnght in such middle ebss schools as are permitted to do ao. Here 
also the i«tn6tioa .s to the number of boys in a class is sppUcalle. ilasten authorised 
to teach the 7th standard will receive separate instrnedons. 

«Qf p working hoOT in the wt. three are assigned to WTi^ion and eiaminatlon 
and the rest are apportioned among the different subjects, and are shown in parenthesis 
opposite to each. The teachers should prepare lime table* weordbgly. They will per- 
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to Modi 

want in three or foor years; thatis bT C tl^ “ X */ 

S.;?” '»' •?.' - - s v„ s 


pnpik should be able to answer a qneatC ia^ ^ to memory. The 

by heart. Similarly, they should be able to toe 

and arithmetic which they may have been taught In ^ grammar 

p^lio. b> j.t ohildre. lo Jt ir»7t ?.'■?.*'■' !rf“~ 


“It is unnecessary to say that this tind 
much better if the teachers endeavour to 
loading their memory." 


of teaching w not useful in piactiee. It will be 
improve toe tbnking power of the boys instead of 


(mnllipboition lablM), reading end wrilmg lionlj be len.lt d„l. 
When > bor be, Snnbed n le.eon on lb. 1 Jile. be ebonlt be qne.tioned “ , .„r of (K™ 
Tor inelence ,f he be. lenrnl the b„t JQ figure., be ehenld be able to di.Slb g ? n 
written on board and should be able to write them himself ; and this should Iia «.a .%o ' • it 
the lessons. Balbodha letters ahoold be taught first and then Jlodi and in t ® 

and Barakhadies the instructions given above should be followed. '’ ° teaching these 

“ 5/Mdorrf7/.— The tables of annas, tak, &c., should be so carefully taoffht ai nnt *« 
nece^tote their teaching again. The table of gnnjas also should be tangbt Jlod? wd 
Balbwiha reading should bo taught monltooeously, and. to facilitate this, sflbodha Las l^en 
introduced m the second and third books as it has been in the first. 


**5tonrfari 777.— At this stage particular attention should be paid to Modi reading and 

TOting and to mental uithmetm. Oewrapby sbonld not be allowed to be repeated by%art 
At fir t toe cardinal points should hi well eiplained, and then starting from the school town and 
the tolnka the geography o the whole prince should U toogbt. Information about notice, 
able things at the different places should be comnmnicaled, m order that the learners may have 
a hkmg for the subject. Tn grammar mere definitions will not do; the boys should be ahk 
to distinguish the different parts of speech in a sentence. Hence grammar Bhould*notbe 
taught from a booL. 


Standard IT'.-^k boy should be able to read the Balbodha fourth book from the amoant 
of reading be has had in the preceding standards. In interest only soch sums should be 
taught as can be worked out by eimple rule of three. Teaching of fiactional arithmetic should 
not be commenced until a boy has thoroughly mastered the rule of three. While teachini^ 
geography of India the boys sbonld, at first, be made acquainted with the natnral divisions of 
the country and then with the political ones." The toUowing remarks were recorded in a 
visitors’ book and communicated to the insj^ecUng officers 


"Tiie teachers should commence tbe srilbiDxtic of ujalni from the first standard, and in the 
second and third standards the boys should be tougbt, not only sums of ujalm, integral and 
fractional, but also of piopoition workable by ujalu. The pupils will be able to tell The price 
of 36 mangoes at the rate of 9 for 5 pice, or bow many should be taken for 15 pice at the 
rate of 7 for 3 pice. In teaching mentol oritbmetie of fractional njatnl the teachers should 
not use fractions in their questions, or reqnire answers containing fractions. They should not 
require the boys to tell the number of mangoes to be got for 6 pice at tbe rate of for a pice : 
we cannot get ij or 7l of a mango ia tbe bazar. It will be better to give the rate in 
whole numbers, such as b for 4 pipe, 3 for 2 pice, S for 4 pice, 7 for 8 pice. Here tbe boys 
wiU be praetbed to perform a double process and have ranch better mental training. I was 
not satbfied with tbe explanation of the 4th standard class. In teaching the lesson on Kali, 
dass, the boys should be informed who he was, where aod when he lived, what poems of his are 
well known, what intelligence he dbplayed in each of tbe anecdotes related of him, &o., &c. 
Mere questioning upon words is not wbat a teacher is required to do. The les«on must be 
well studied by him beforehand. In teaching history and geography together I have often 
found toe boys left in the dark or misled by the masters. _ They shonld remember that history 
of Maharashtra is taagbt in the Berar schools, as Berar forms a part of Maharashtra. But in 
few or no schools have I seen boys mcloding Berar when pointing out Maharashtra. For 
SivajVs capital they have pointed out Rayagad in the Central Provmces; for HnbU they bare 
pointed out the river Hoogli.” 

Hyderabad 17 
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ST.iKDtnD8 or Studies roa QorBixiiE*(T MltiTDt Oiiu' Schools. 
SlaodarU L 


STurl,. 

51) Numeration np to 100. 

50 Roadins Ralb^b letters and Rarabliadirs. 

50 Writing tbo same on slate or blaeIc*UiAri]. 

SlandarJ II. 

50 Knmeration up to 1^000 ; muUtplintion ap to 10 times 10. 

50 Reading BalWii rirat Boob. 

50 Writing to dictation easy srerds ia Ba]l>odh First Book. 

Standard lit, 

60 Numeration np to 10,000) muttiplication up to SO timet 10; addition and lubtrac' 
tion o( lacu of not more than tbreo Cgnres. 

50 Reading tlio Balbodb Second Book, mth aodentanding of part read. 

50 Writing to dictation easy tcntcncet from the book read, 

S5 Recitation of poetical pieces in the Balbodh First Book. 

Standard IV, 

50 hluitiplication op to 00 times 10; addition and snhtractlen, mnUiplication and 
diTiston of three 5gari-s Ly a «um not eiceediog 30. 

60 Reading the Baihodb Third Book, first half, trilh onderstandiog of part read. 

SO Writing to (Betation from the book read. 

25 Recitation of poetical pieces in Batbodb Second Book. 

Oittional, 

60 Reading Modi Tint Book. , 

50 Writing the Modi character. 

60 Defioitiana of geography illastrated by the map of tlio rrorld. 

Standard V. 

60 MoUiplieatioR and dtsuion, easy mental arithmetie; tables of money, tceights, 
»ud measures. 

60 Reading the Balbodb Third Book, with andcrstandlogof part read. 

60 Writing to dictation from book reed. 

23 Recitation of poetical pieces from Balbodh ^trd Book. 

25 Grammar— Spirts of speech to bo known. 

Oplhnat. 

50 Reading Modi Second Book. 

60 Writing to dictotion in Modi from book reed. 

60 General knowledge of the map of Indio. 

Standard VI, 

60 Practice, mental arithmetic. 

50 Reading selections from tbe Fonrth Balbodh Book. 

60 Writing to dictation from portion of the book raad. 

25 Recitarioa of poetical pieces in the FoQTih Book 

25 Lflghu Vyakerna 


Ofheiul, 

50 Reading hlodl Third Book; Modi dtetation; copies to ho shown. 
60 Knowledge of Ibe mops of Denr and India 
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ScMah <if Standards of Esaninatim for Iniigenoui ScUoU \ 

DiarteU. 


the Hjfderaiad Aetigned 


Ntmiaf»t sight 
' cod writing on 
\h» hUe^-hMrd 
or fUte SgQres 

«p to 100 and , 

Msweriagijuisl 
naltipUcaiios 
taht«« op to SOx 
10 . . 

I All th« nitiTa 
mnltipLca 1 1 n n 
tables and ad^. 
tioD and aol^ 
tnetion of fi. 
gorea nptoIOO. 

Tha fonr aimpla 
and eompaaQd 

nits trihtr ao. 
eoidisg to iha 
Bstira OT Eng- 
luh metluid 

Sioplo propor< 
tiOD, iaelading 
alaple uttrast. 


Reading letters of 
the Uodi and Bal* | 
Vidh alphabets 
and words of two ' 
ajUablea . 


Beading with no. 
derstAodiog a pa* 
ragrsph In hlodi 
from an elemen* 
tat7 hooh.sncbas 
tha Brrar Sod 
Book 

A paragraph io 
Modi and Balbodh i 
from an adTasced I 
retdieghook.aoch I 
as tba&nr Third' 
Uooic.aad Itgibi} 
written Modi p* 
per* . 

A paragraph from 
a senior hook aoeh 
as the UaratM , 
FonKb Book, or] 
from a atwtptper] 
aod written papersi 
In Modi . ' 


I Rs. A-l 

jWntiog on the 
blaek'board or 
slats letCen of 
, the Modi and 
I Balbodh alpha. 

I heU and words , 

' of two spllsbles 0 6 


j Writing in Modi 
a seoUaca from 
the teadiog book 
slowlj dictated 0 10 


I Writing to dicta- 
tion a seotenee 
of Ibree lines 
from the read. 

, ingboek elowlr 
dictat^ . 

1 Wntbg la Modi i 
I aleUerintmall I 
I hand of tbe I 
length of ten 
liaes M a fool- 1 
acap; lua paper I 


Ceogiaphleri 
Iraewledgeofj 
the ptOTIBCS ' 
of Berar . 


StMdafdt of Examinatiojifor Indigenout SehooU tn fit Bfderaiod Attigntd Dutritit 

applying for gronlt-tn^aid. 



1 

PllDt. 

srds. 

lit-ariiliB(tle 

Baleet 

nt-SeetUf 


Sra^Wriiiiif 



S" 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

Naming at light 

the black-board 
or elate figures 
Qp to 100 and 
answenog in 
the multiplica. 
(ion tables op 
to 20x10 
MolUplicatien 
tables opto 30 

XlO; frartion. 
alubissorf.f, 
f. and addition 
at figures np to 
100 

Fractional tables 
of If. 11. 21 

1 enaaquareta&U 
' and the four 
liinple roles 

The four com- 
pound rules 

Be. A 

0 6 

' 0 12 

1 0 

I 0 

Beading letters of 
the atpbabet and 
words of two sjl- 
libUs 

Beading with nn- 
deritanding a pa. 
raeraph fnin an 

el?iiientar7 booh, 
■nch as 

Mifflodt 

Beading with nn- 
dentaoding a pn- 
lagraph froEnsnch 

a book as the Zb- 
hmalMoftalt 

Beading a par^ 
grapb from an ad- 
TSQCed booh, eoeh 
asAlMoHfi'ndi 
first half and 
wntten papers 

Rs-A 

0 5 

0 10 

1 0 

1 0 

Writing on the 
black-board or 
elate letters of 
' Ihealpbabetand 
words of two 
opilablei 

Writing a am- 
tencs from tha 
reading hook | 
■kiwlg dictated- 

Wntngto dicta- 

of thres hoes 
frmn the read- 
ing book alowlj 
dictated • 

Wnhag a (etter 
in enrreot hand 
of tho length of 
ten haea on fool- 
scap iizs paper. 

R*.A 

0 6 

0 10 

1 0 

1 0 

Geographical 
knowledge of 

or*i;?m""” 

£s. A. 

1 a 


Teai-n.. 


-Uch mijM 

US^mbeS^ 
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APPEl^DIX B. 

Zisl of TexUBooU used in the eeceral classes qf schools in Berar. 

FfiuiiiT Corpse. 

Tlio text-booki u*«l ID the primaiy mIidoIs •« tha threa ^^ar3tbi mdiog^ lookf fre> 
pared by Iho Edacalional Dcpatlttienl of S«m« *Bil printed T*rt5y in the Urtsnafjri *nd 
partly in the Jlodi characters. They aro properly traded a* to natter and difficolty of lessoni 
on x'arioas subjects, prorincial aad {^neral, aod soitM for iastnetion to the lover classes, A 
small book on tnultipucalion tallies, «rul one on 6®'>gT8phy oE Bcrar also prepared by tha 
department. Tho hlarathi books used on orithiiietic, rw>n", pammar, history, sod geogra* 
pity, are taken from the Bombay Bducotiooal Pepartnsent, 

For Vrdu sthooli the derattmenl haajtciOTtd a llmdnstani jirimernnd a hook on the 
geography of Berar. All tho other Looks are rromred from the JvorthAVMtcm Proriace*, 
except translation of Lethbridge's History of India, srbich is procured from the Puejab. ^o 
attempt hu been mada to produce a erell graded aeries of Urdu readiog books. Lise years 
ago a scries rras commenced in the Punjab, bnt it is not knosrn nhat progros has been 
made. 


hflPDLE Cocast. 


Arithmetic 
Algebra . 
Euclid 

Veraaeulat-- 


Prose 


Poetry 


Grammar . 


Classical i— 


. ColcQM. 
. Do. 

. Potts. 


^Bombay Clb Book and Hiodustan 
XfflMtbl J Kathras j Anek Vidya Mnltatsa 
1 Sangraha, and Osuya Tlatna* 
V Balv 

"■"“{oS'imS; 


Manthi ^ 


DsJoba Fsedarsng's and 
Godols's Grammars. 


Urdu— Kawaidi-Muhtadi. 


Saoskrit— Bbacdarlar'a First and Second 
Books. 




Poetry^ 


Karima. 

Boetaa. 


History ....... Ote's History of India (Marathi) j 

Lethbridge’s Smaller History of 
India; Smith's Smaller Historv 
. ‘•JEiiglaod;RojBlBriefHisloo- 

of England. 

Geography hfackay’s Outlines. 

English (for reading)— Sequel to Royal Reader IIo.3{ Royal Reader No 4- Leth 
biidge’B Easy Selectioaaj Lamb's Tales; Pope’s Iliad; Ladrct the 
lake; (for Iranslatton into English) Bhashantar Pathmaias and 
Matatbi Srd and 4tb Books. 

Qrammat— Hoard's Roduaentary GtaiDmar j Adam's Grammar : Morell’s Anairsis 
of Sentences and Bwt's Etymology, ^ 

The Vernacular, Anglo-remacular, and clatrical books mentioned in the oboTe list are 
veil svdted and the EngUsa are veil knovn. 


Arithmetic... 

Euclid 

Alfebra . . 
VeTnacolaT... 

Classical ... 

History 

Geography... 
Scieace 
Eogliah (for 

For 

Grammar— Ai 


Higb School Cootsi. 


... Coleoso and Barnard Smith. 

. . Potts. 

... Coleaso. 
f Poetry — Naraaeet. 
ii.< Gianjmar— Dadoba’s and 
C Knshna Shastri Godbole's. 
f Qasaid Zauk 

Dr. fc’oihes’ Urdu Grammar. 

( Beading— Sanskrit 3rd book of 
Bombay, Panchtantra; Gadja 
Padyairali, Sliafcuntala. 
Grammar— Dr. Keilhorn’s Apte's 
I Guide to Sanskrit Composition, 

} and Monier 'Will’ams' Manu.il 

of Exercises. 

Nigatdanish ; Hatim Tai ; Eesa- 
lah'i-Abdul Wasia, and Di. 
Forbes’ Persian Grammar. 

, Smith’s England 5 History of 
England , Royal Reader Series, 
and LeVhbndgt's Larger His- 
tory of Indio. 


rsian..^ 


ford’s Physical Geography. 

... ... Natural Science by T. Cooke. 

■ ’ . Chemistry by S. Cooke, 

readine)— Companion Reader and Hints oo the Study of English 
by 11 ebb aud Rowe; Macaulay’s Essays. Royal Readers Nos. 5 
and 6 ; Pieces from Cbwper and other authors, 
traoslatioo into English -Balmitra; Esapnifi, Bombay Marathi illh 
Boob, and Hiudasthan Katharas. 

Jams’, Jforell's Analysis, and Best's Etymology. 


Hyderabjad. 


IS 



Al’PEXDIX C. 

Training Collfye Oxh. 

AkcU » mainUintJ with tin- cliwct pf rroryiff' If,* 

mcnt icfioolj of Umr wilb iniitm and aiiiiUtsl mwlcnT ^ '' *°* 

br«>cb!' •'«J ■ Il-nJa.Unf 

”5. Tbrre.l,*!lUCOiti|'*n<li»tl«b*dl® «< MmlM aider £5 of 1^.7 »nJ 35 of 

lit. fl per tneiuem. »ou oa oi 

" Ttierc tlull le 13 itipendt atiarbrd (o tbe Itiodustani tide r tit of Jla 7 *b<! 9 cf Pi «i 
per mroiem. * " “* *•*• ^ 

"4. The Irtimnff ab^l wn.lit of two eonr**,. «eb <.f ewjnr’t dsntjon, .a.! .lull 
le dfnommate.1 lie prelimioarjr roar** end lh« final eoqree. 74,* luf.S*..*. „r . i “ ' 

l»iJdownmtheTr.iamsC<,]leisundard.enne.rdtol^ad..^^ ^ 

“T*’* 1 »5'an J-e awanlnl to tbote who itndr lie final *onf«* ,t. 

« n». .tipend. to ll.o« who atud/ tie prel.mirury »„f,e. ^ ^ 

-'6. TiTefyyear^ tie mootl of KoTemUf eo «lr.n<, ninrinaiiatt . 1*11 U f.*M 

.rmalUneeutly at AkoU. lli.im, naWana, Amraoli, Fllicbrar and Yiwim.l ^ ' • 

cation of MarallteandiJarM .1.11 U held in tie ftthef |b. te[i«J .tanJiiu r.. 

and Anslo-Temaml.r kIooI*, puLltabed at .•£?« <9 of tl* n>r«» \t. «•«.*« 

July 1870. Tl.e.llindu.t.n5 An^didtte. .1.11 in ^ r 

.taodard. Qaeition. ilalt le prepaml In Ibe Pireetor** OlT,.., •«,! * n«ftdB.t*n| 

to the «nm>itte« appoialrd to etimin* the candxlate. at 

.u., .u,,. 1,, ..j uu. « r»„ 

"ThoeommlHe«iballopentl«.eaWeoTmattb* tltn. of »k« ... • .• 

guciliotn, colleet tlo l«pe"i ond .end them at onee to if., fi J.V *el tie 

neyiball eondoet lit ricJ ton elimination, and «o7 *a lut ^1’ '* ^.^^ftioa. 

Pulhelntlnielion, with any rrnufkiwhleb they may bate to .ulmitT^^ ^ Dirtetor of 

. .. nod tie rewlt d««* .t t^• 

intimata to tie eommitlee lie tame, of tbeaoewMfule..^K?,t I''r«tor .lall 

to join tic college at once. eandidate*. who .Inuld lien be aaked 

will lo lUble to to.e their .t.fcnda, * failing at tli. eiamSn 

“ 8. In the month of October or NoTember boll it. t i .. . 
committee appoitted for the rnrTywe. Pre.M«i oieTt^ o n ”^ **“'* ^ examined by a 
The »ulj«f. of eiiminatioB *l J] UtLe tloeriJd di* lo.tniction. 

prescribed for the two cIomp. •“ Ike courKS of bitnicUoa 

head „d cne-fonrth 

hold apppointracaU o*f '»''l^i>e certificate, enlillin^ then, 

Iq the tint cla^ will be included thwe^bS, .bill £7 

mark, on the whole. The .econd claa. will eomrri« of 

between 33 and CO rer cent Sind,,*!. Jr •todent. whose mark, will mt,,.. 

the emolument, of w^ch amonst to «.. U*’«r •ri»intm«U 

places of 10 to 12 per menrcm. ^ month, mid thow of the wood eU*s to 

mar haTo^bUmcd™^toL|SbV^^^'’nonbSo'r’raiA '**^'1“*^' ■>«=*> of them a. 

on ealane. not exoccding R.. 10>er^n«m? ** “Proiated a»irt«t teaehem 

l^ose who shi^^h^To ebUmed*’^ 7^* «I«o be , diridcd into two eIas,M. 

be granted .tipend^of R, ®*fk. will be placed in the fimt 

enbjwts of the final course. St^ent. of tleMi^d ■“'! allowed to learn the 

^nes not exceeding R,. in be appointed teach.r* nr. 

Unrossed rtudenta of the first year wS°be babb^ ^ e™nled any certificates, 
teachers if found qualified. ^ ** damisral, or may be apjiinted pupil- 
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“ 9. Any stipendiary student who leaves the college without permission or is dismissed 
•will be debarred from Go'sernmenl service in any dejATtment throughout Berar. Casual leave, 
not exceeding five days at a time, may be given to any stodeat by the Principal of the eoUe^'e 
on sufficient reason being shown. Snch leave, however, shall not exce^ 16 days during the 
year. Leave of any other descnpticia shall be granted by the Director of ihihlic Instrnction 
only on the recommendation of the Prinopal. 

“ If any student absent himself without leave or without showing sufficient reason for his 
absence, be shall forfeit his stipend for such time as he may remain absent, and if be thns con- 
tinue absent for two months, he shall be considered to hare left the college without permission 
and be dismissed, 

“ 10. It shall be allowable to admit five free students on each side to th^ Training College, 
provided they p^ss the entrance examination. It shall also be in the power of the Director of 
Fnblic Instruction to admit to the college and to confer a vacant stipend on any nutrained 
lower class schoolmaster or iudigenons schoolmaster whom the Deputy Edneational Inspector 
and the Pepnty Commissioner may specially recommend as calculated to derive benefit from 
the college course." 

Font ef Agreement to 6e entered into on admiiston iff Normal Sehol. 

Aobksmwt between . _ _ on the one part, and the 

Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, on the other part. 

I . in consideration of a scholarsbip awarded me onder tbe rules in force, 

do hereby agree to remain in the Normal school eo long as 1 may be permitted to remain hy the 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, or until I shall pass the required 
certificate examination, and then to serve in tbe EdacationsI Department as a master for so 
long a period as 1 may have remoined in the Normal school ; and I 

Director of Publio lostmction, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, do hereby agree on behalf of 
Government to pay monthly to the said each sums of 

money as shall ^ due to him on account of hit echolarsbin or salary as master, provided that 
Dotbiog in the agreement shall bar my right to withhold any portion of the scholarship or 
saliry of the said dnriog soy one or more months, or to dismiss him froia 

the Normal school or from the employ of the Educational Department, should I consider such 
a step necessary, 

Dated 


irUfiist. 

1 

* Dxrtetfff zf Feilie iHiintclten, 


STANDARDS FOB THE AKOLA TRAINING COLLEGE, MARATHI SIDE. 

FiBST YiAK'S OB PaSlunNlBT COUBSB. 


lit head— Vulgar and deemal fraetjone. componod proportioi 
interest, mental anthmetic, complete. 


and compound 


100 Fnd .Irad— 


.Jlevuion of Modi Boot III and of Balbodh Boots IV and 
V, with ondetstending. 


V, witn nBaeiswuuAUb* 

/o ggo Jjnes of poetry from the Fourth and Fifth Balbodh Books 

to be repeated by heart. 

(fl)._Tbe whole of Laghu Vyataroa end parsing. 

(d).— Reading of ordinary Modi papers with fluency. 


100 Srd head- 


S5 {a).^JVTUing\»dv:XAtim 5 hoes from the Balbodh Fifth Boot, 

go ifc) .-'Writhe o Iett« ordinary subject given by the examiner. 

35 J«) —Writing Modi small-hand. Copy to be shown. 

100 dlhiead ^ as given in Vinayak Kondea Otes’ or similar 

50 . [a). J 

u-.—Rf.oeTaldeacnptwnoflho ^arfhfite shaiw, land aod water, 
60 1®J- .ntiaents islands, peniosnlas, capes, isthmases, pnncipal 

moantaiDs' nvew, oceans, principal seas, gulfs, straits 
countries, and eapitals. 


GO 


ilat-y 

100 6lh kea'l— 

60 [a)..—Sekool S}$tem — fonns, return*, ic., in cse in llic Peparlmcnl. 

QO ((},— Method, prindples of art of (cachio?. 

SEco}>a Ytift'a oa Tixal (^crib. 

100 lit ktai — .■fnVi»«/»e complete with Look-keejiiiig. ' 

100 2ail kea>J-^ 

40 (a). — ^Tlook VI, 11111) wnderfiaiMlms ot Mic pari read. 

1 6 ^6) .—200 hues ct poetry to 1^ rej'eated l>y heart. 

SO (e).— Adrnnccd paraio" with knowledge of ayntax, 

15 ((}).— Knowled^ of onlinorr metres ns occorring in poetry in the 

Marathi Teailios hooM. 

50 Srtlhta'l — /r«7j»y a report on agiren snhject, or nn aeeoimt of an incident or . 

deecriplion of n thing in Modi smali-iiaud. 

100 4/A /tearf— 

50 (a).— ^{4csKfc4 lao«fri/y< of the Hisiory of India, and of (lovern* 

ments of India and Cngtaiul, and general information abont 
• the forms of Covcmrocnl. 

SO ‘ (j).— /?eserd/ ^eoynipf/ of th« four ijuarters, with some informa* 
lion about tbo people of the different countries, tticir rcligicn, 

' gosemraruts, manafacturts, and commerce; elemenU of 
phyticat geography ; map of ludu to he drawn. 

150 heai— 

50 (ii),— Sefoof £y(/est— forms and retame. 

50 (i,.— Metiiod— «rtof teaehtog; written examination. 

50 (c).— Oral examination, inetading teaching a class hefom the 

examinen, 

HINDUSTANI SIDE. 

SxaxofLRD (OR Ftasr YBea’s oa PaeuuiHiRt Cocrsr. 
l 60 J*/ AmJ.— V ulgar and decimal fractions, compound proporlioa and compound 

^ interest, and mental uithbctic. 

150 Snd Head— 

85 (a}. — Trrsaeslar— Dagb-o-Eabar and lirajun-a-Sakbun, Parts I 

and II, with tensioa of subjects of tbs prerioiu standards. 

15 S50 lines from the 2nd part to be repeated by heart. 

85 (2). — Grammar — Kanaid-i*Vrda, Part HI, and parsing. 

85 Reading ol ordinary written papers with Boency. 

80 {e).— Persian— -Int'i-khaW.Nusr-o-Nurain, Part II. 

*20 (i). — Gramiov — Amadan Kama. 

100 3rd Atad-^ 

83 {a). — tfrittng to dieUtton ei^it lines from Bagb-o*Babar. 

aa ^3)^Writing a letter on an ordinary subject given by the 
examiner. ^ 

35 (c}.— Pentnansbip. 

100 4tA head— 

50 (a ) — Bhtaryot India (o tbs end of the Mabomedan period as 

gWen in the VTakaitd-Hind. 

50 (t). — Geography — asiaMaiathi. • 

100 5th head— 

60 {a).»^Soh9ol ^»/esi— Forms, returns, &c,, in use 

50 (2}.— Method— principles of ait of teaching. 


in the dcpaitment. 
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Secoko Yux's Cocbse. 

100 111 itaJ. — JriltneUe, complete, with book-keeping. 

150 

35 (a).--r rmaeiilar — Bnttan-i-IIiknat (lit half) and Dcwan>i<Zauk. 

15 SSO liDca from Dewan-i-Zank to be repeated bjr heart. 

85 (i). — Grammar — KawaU-i-t/ida, Part IV, nith advanced knowledge 

of parsing and apnlax. 

15 Knowledge of ordinary metres as occarring in Urdn poetrj. 

St) (e) .—Persian —AlblaV-i-klahsini. 

30 (d],— Grammar— Usbmf-ul-Lftwanio. 

50 3i‘l ieail — fTriliag a report or an essay on a given subject. 

100 4li ieaii.— 

SO (a ], — JIuUry tf inctodiog British rule as given in the Wakiat-i- 

Hind as in kfamthi, and genera) knowledge of the form of 
Gosernment both in England aud Indto. 

50 (i).— General ktionleJgc of the four quarters, with some information 

about the people of different countries, their religion, govern- 
ment, msnafactnrca and commerce; elements of physical geo- 
graphy; map of India to be drawn. 

160. SM 

50 — Selaot Sstiem — Forma and letoros. 

60 («).— Art of teaching, written examination. 

50 (r) —Oral examination, including leaching a class before the exa- 

miner. 

Besides the abote subjects draniog U Uoght to the rtodents of the college. 


APPENDIX D. 

<7ranf4-fR-oi(I TinUt. 

(A).— TVr fTkatt tekoal* Jar gtntral t^Htaiion. 

T The Besident' at his dhcretion, and open auch conditions as may seem fit in each 
bein- h.id to the requirementa of each district as compared with othere, 
^.d to thrfonds at the disposal of Government), will grant aid in money, books, or other, 
w M to anv school in which a good secular edocntHin la given through the medium either 

Tt &g°;.U ir lb. t. rate or I.o.K w Wk, .oJ .b'lb » .*q..le 

local management. ■ , , n • , 

11 Id respect of any such schools for which applwatwn for aid le made, full information 

must b^supplioUn the following points:— v- u ii. i. i ii 

pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which the school will 
depend for support. 

Stccnillg — Tbe pn)p.“«l aT.rose annoal .ai-adilure oa the Bcboel. 

-The otimated aToraff! »""■>«' "I P"l«'« ‘hat .ill .a.traetma, the age. 

5 the papil., aed the a.enge d.talien .t ihe.r atteadaDee at the .cheol. 

F..MI, -The re~a. rapoatihle fat the maeagemeat aed pmaneaee at the Khooi, 
F.firUI}. l, „.p„a„Ue. 

F.nil, -The aatate aad the eitent af the ea.™ at ia.tracUaa that will be imparted. 

•' ^ <1^10 standards and the books tnbo used in each. 

SUM, -The aamher, qaeliSe.tien., a.™, aad ^rie. el anul.t. aad mi.lre..e., aad 
subjects taught or to bo tangbt by each. 

nature and amount of aid sought, and the purpose to which it is to be 

. 1 aH mav be eiven shall be at bU tunes open to inspection and 

wUh'ill Us accounts ah list of establishment and scholars by any 
fj Ihi le“> •dmi.i.trati™ !« the pmpowi. S.eh m.p.et.oa aad ...mi.a- 

tl.„l.al«aa.g.„,.t 

* Tl'k but will seek- upon the fiequent reporU of its Inspectors, to judge 

fterSl. whrtto a g»»l ..ealat ed.ealie. » taaatamll, i.partwi not, ..djl will 

Hyderabad 
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■nhbdTaw its a\d wbolly or partially ftota any aehool which may Ic for'any constJeralJc period 
uniavourably reported npon ia this respect. 

T. la giving granls-iD-aid the Goveraroent will observe the {ollowing general prin- 
ciples:— Grauts-in-atd will be given U> thoso BchwJ* only (with the exception of feinale 
siiools) at which some fee, however small, i* reqatred from the scliolars ; and wne^er Jt is 
possible to da so, they will be appropriated W specilio objects, according to tho peculiar wants 
of each school and district. 

\1. Ho grant will in any case exceed in amount the sum expended from private soiircw 
on secular instruction. Oovcramenl will always endeavour so to giie its aid, that the effect 
shall not bo tho subatitnlioa of public for private expenditure, but the iiicreaseaod improve- 
ment of education. 

'\^L It is to be diitinctly wnd<.«lood that granls-in-aid nill be awarded only on the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality, and that no preferenee will be giien to any school 
on the ground that auy particular religious doctrines am taught, or are not taught tbereio. 

VIII. ^'hen the inhabitants of any town desire to establish a department in connection 
nith any xillah or town Khaol for insmiction in any ccieoco or laagnsga not iRcWcd in the 
furriciffun of study, and subscribe a mlain aullicieol sum for tbe establUbment of such ft 
department, then a gnnt not exceeding the sum expended from the abovc-mcRtioned source 
may he bestowed. 

IX. Government will also give, on the followiog conditions, grants-in.aid for the erection 
of suitable school.houscs when they may le required 

(1) The Director of Public Inslmction mtort deebre that there is a necevsity for a school 
building in the locality proposed. 

{i) The site, pbn, and eslimate of the building must be approved of by the Director 
of Pubbo Instruction. 

(3) The amount eoatriboled by the Ooveromeol shall not exceed, nor In some cases 

eqQa], the amount eontriboteO from private sources. 

(4) iQlheeveotofaDy building towards the enJclioti,j)orehasf, enlargement or rerair 

of which a grant may have Wen made by Covemmeot being subswueatly 
diverted to any other than educational purpores, (he Ooverament sbiU have the 
eptioa of purebaring (be building at a valanttoa, to b« detennined by arbitrators, 
credit being given foe the amoaat of the grant which tnay have been made 
by the Oovemmsnt, ^ 


(B.J— r»r ladiyrams 

I. Indigenous schwis will, on tbe epplication of masterv, be 
by tho Diioctor of Public Instnctioa on the followcng coadittoosr- 

il(rs</y.~That the necessity for an indigenons school in tbe 

Seea^dlg . — That the school has existed for at least sU 
application. 


registered for gn&t9-in.md 

locality U apTorent. 
months before the date of 


Hitdlg . — That it shows an average attendance of at least 12 boys. 

tb. rautongrra to l„p tosj.toi. rf .Jailtom .na to 

accoroaucc to Forms A and B aanexed. 

.■ in "^r “ ““ /'Si.torea, ll <rill bj ,„„tod bjib, , 5^ jj, 

”i1*i ”2 T'7 "I-”'''!- '« lh« tom. m.Ub>»d th. .a.™, JZ^t 

Will be determined by tbe result of each examioation. “ grant 

m. m. .an«d .oWul. "l.™ to'rtrabuJ.»f„.o, ■„«««,. Jibe tote, ps,„u, to. 

a bop passing in each standard and head (rife Appendix A, page 11). K-'J-'I'ib lor 

'*“ " “ " '>'• '““1 i» 

V, Ne paymni mil b. ^ &e . bey ,le bto eel etUaJeJ lb, ^btol tor . „„'„J of 

ell mouths pnor to the examinatioa; nor for passing a second time i-- *'•” - ui 

heads of tbe etaudside, iu Uie same or other echoot. 


> .iu the same standarf, oi 


VI. A capitation grant of e^ht annoa per auuum will be paid on tho following 
ditiODs, on the average atlendaoce of sehedan during tho preceding ye.v, or in the 
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of a new fcliool, during tlie preceding sit months, profided however that nothing will be 
allowed for boys less than five or above eighteen yeais of age 

(^)« — That (he registers are property tept, and tte average attendance has been correctly 
calculated. 

(2) . — That there is an additional teacher for every 25 boys above 60. In the absence of 

^ such teachers the grant wiH be paid for 50 bays only. 

(3) . — That the proficiency grant equals at least one-third of the total grant. 

Vfl. fn the case of girls' schools, the payments tncotioned in Rules III to VI will be 
doubled. 

VIII, Grants wilt aUo he made for school buildings, furniture and mips, provided a 
moiety of the cost is contributed from private sonrces, and on condition that the buildings, 
&c., will be made over to Government, trb<^D the object for which the grant was made ceasss 
to exist. 

IX, On the application of a well-managed indigenous school Government may, if 
it should think desirable to do so, give aid to it nnder the Itnles (A) applicable to schools for 
general education. 

X, In indigenous schools in which Balbodh is not taught, readinganJ writing in Modi 

only is to be accepted. 


A. — Sefitler^a/imi»Mn e/Tuptlt into the hdigeitoM Schools at Taluha, 

ZtUah. 



./Ml, »/* 

muh /„mUnth,f 


Talska, 




APPENDIX E. 


ImlrucliotiB issued to Deputy Dduealimal Inspectors reyardiny their tours and 
Inspection IFork. 

",*• You wHl obserre that for tlie coaTemrace of scliooU and of Deputy Educational 
Insp^tors the period of travelling and luepedion Las Lwn limited to «Tea fnsLoof olmn 
Ssjectl'n •ptcmatic moving and IcUer 

" The first and thorough inspection of achoola will eommenr*. in 4 V. t a 

m which th, Deputj Inipeclo, wiu«iiiniit,« .11 th« rehiyil. .t hi. .al./.Ulioii .Lh 
neighboonng ones as he can conveniently go to. not however t»i*K il.I :«♦! *• “ « • ® 

the same da^r. In the beginning of SentemLer he should act out w l^or ^TOlediSTn“f 
direction which may appear to be aaited for moving fast at the 4 k. • I’”'®™'"? » 

not returnuntil he has finished half the number of Vover^Lent aW^ 
hisdislrict. Ifhe returns to the sadar atat^nX^SoL K schools .n 

.pcci. 11 , »i.i,cJioj<...io,.lTr.rtic£ 
'■« "‘'I «■»!■ ll. II1.I 

™h‘5oifrX ■;h‘ 

will snend the first four months usefally for th/i2iprovemenf of their^«hoou'^ 

Khoolmasters are generally ilUtrained, and the people |-noraat and » 4 ik » 

Deputy Inspectors have ranch to do. Dr. SimSir ha? laid down 

£daeaUo»9t Steord for February 1870 the points which the Dem.fv rS ^ 

to attend to while iasi^tiu^ «W I hS^em fS cL??n Ss“w theK'? 

disregarded j and therefore tjo masters themselves had become l.ai I bAT 

which ahould he in the order of the first ones. At the second in»l^tinn?k “'owments, 
examine the whole school as ^fore. but see the pmgJese of ewb in Prtwn^ 
which he may have found it deficient at the prewM examination »n 4 °A»®*k'^ * “ eubjeclam 
inspection 1 eport, which should, however, contain full iofomation is to bnt .k**“ ‘ 

BtUnded to the instructions or suggestions which might Ime beeu^Ve^trSm^^® 

defeotsobserved at the first examinaUon, and how far the nmn«i£l?V“ v v*® 

Inspector himself might have adopted for securing lar^r and 

eng^ing the .ympathi« of the people, intemstioglbe scb«l wramit^sCSr 
mg timely payment of fees, purchase of books. &c were 8n-!r#.>wr.,I rr 1 
pmt out what is defective or wanting for the weU-beiog and impr^veS^t of“ fh 7k 

take immediate steps to remove the defect or the want and V “ * the school, but 

wifcli .1 i. ..t m hi. P.W., „ .Let .hcU b, oE 

.nh. mc.thi, .l,tract.''.“dS™T.“'jt “h“‘ 

II. will .,t ^t 

h. .h.t ,hc 

(0 he ni.Jc ,t th, ,..„I „p.i„ IfthThE.VL «1- 

kept cd p,«pc,l, filled m, tSt “Si, ti™ t pwstiiw 

... w.n id »g«! ,1, .CSdto iiJ tv"? “‘""'J. it-t 
their pro^^ is according to their Standing in the school^ 4 W .k^'’" ““‘i that 

school commit^ tok^ i~terasn7th“°T‘I and an aSnrvt of it 
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ia proportion to the population of the flxce. and that the people and the maetere have no 
laipection T.port. complain of each other. The result of his exa. 

sr:? 
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lisonllia. 
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of tba eiamiostioa 
aad stadius of 
each class 




General Report on Ike Sekool, 


Fremises and baddings, 


Remarks by tbe 

Fnmitnre and maps. 


School registers, records and library books. 



Organization and discipline. 


Pupils, their cleanliness, manners, regnlanly 
of attendance, &c. 


Remarks on teaching staff (giving names of 
teachers, designation, and pay). 


School Committees, tbe interest taken, and the 
assistance render^ by it. 


The capability of tbe place to keep a la^rer 
attendance at tbe school, and tbe means of 
securing it. 


Recommendation by the inspecting officer. 





Despatched to tbe Director of Public lostractioo, through 

tbe Deputy Commissioner, on the of 188 . 


Repnlf EJncational Impedor, 

Diilnel. 
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Hyderabad 
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AFPoisniK\T3 OF Scnooi, CouuirtBis ass tub Rules fob tdbir OumscE. 

Rules for tie Gmidanee «/ Committees. 

The committee ehoald visit the echool at least once in every month, and, if possible, 
oftener. 

1 ndividual memhers are invited to visit it as their lime may permit. 

^A^)en the committee assemble they may nscfally look to the following points 

(al ^Vhethe^ the school-house or tarnitore, ice., require any repair or alteration. 

(i) Whether the children come to school eleao and neat. 

(e) VThether nil arc supplied with school text-books. 

(<f) M'betker school fees have been paid, 

(e) Whether the ehiliiren ia the lowest dosses receive all the attention they 
require. 

{f) Any hrcacUea of diKinliae hrooght to their notice by the roaster.and any 
complaints hy the ehildrea. Tho committee should always try to arrange any 
disputes hetneen masters and parents. 

(j) Lastly, they should note the parents whose children attend irregularly, and 

admonish them. They should also do all they cou to induce parents nho have 
not yet done so to send (heir boysto scIhmI. 

The committee should record what they sec and do in a book kept for the purpose, and 
ihoald always endeavour to reae'tf what they sec wrong. When the vommittee make 
proposals requiring expenditnrc, thn master should send a copy of their remarks to the 
Deputy Kducational Inspector, who should take (he necessary action upon them. 

CoenreUtees should bo encooesgej to regard the school as the special lastitotion of the 
Tillage and (heir special care, and should feci assured that efforts which they may make to 
adranee its interests will not remain aonolMcd by Gorerament. 

Appointments of Memiers of Soieel Committees, 

Tho following inslruetions regarding the oomioation of members for appointments to 
school committees, tho notiCc-atioo of Ibeir appointments in the SeAool Raper, and the 
bestowal of encomiums on their work by the Deputy Commissioners, were issued by the 
Resident in Oi.tober 18s0:— 

“As recommended by the Commissioner and the Director of Public Initmction, (he 
nomination of nsmbers for appointment to school committees will, la future, rest with 
Deputy Commissioners, and the publication of the names of members in Resuteneif Orders 
will he dispensed with. 

“ Tlie formation and composition of school committees will in future be notified in the 
Seieol Poper under the signature of Deputy Commissioners. 

'* Deputy Commissioners may supply a stimulus to the exertions of membeie eeiving on 
school committees by occasionally bestowing, through the medium of the same paper, such 
cocomiums oil their work fts they may have earned, uotiemg also, when necessity arises for 
it, the remoTal or supersession of xaeniiers who may have been withdrawn from the Com- 



